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The child cries for the toy and the good 
old nurse has always one ready at hand. 
The world had been persistently clamour- 
ing for the War Aims, but the toy was still 
in the embryo, till August 15, 1941, when 
the world was flashed with the news of 
the dramatic but historic meeting of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt and Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill, somewhere in the Atlantic. 

They presented to all the peoples Eight- 
Point Joint Declaration, embodying the 
objectives for which the allies are fighting 
and enunciating the principles as the basis 
of the future peace of the world. The 
Anglo-United States Declaration was hail- 
ed as a magnificent concept of democratic 
principles. It was considered to be a 
Magna Carta of the peoples, bringing to an 
•end the era of exploitation and was to serve 
the basis of a peoples charter, wherein right 
shall be might and the power of aggression 
and despotism shall cease to have perpetual 
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immunity. The United States and Britain 
solemnly pledged themselves not only to 
uphold the rights of man — liberty, equality 
and fraternity — within their own territorial 
limits but to enforce the same throughout 
the world. The representatives of both 
the countries were unequivocally explicit 
that neither the United States of America, 
nor Britain seeks territorial or other ng- 
grandisement anywhere in the world, and 
both will respect the rights of all peoples to 
choose their own form of Government, and 
to do what they can to give ccjual access to 
trade and raw materials to all states, great 
and small, victor and vanquished. 

Mr. C. R. Attlee, the Deputy Prime 
Minister of the British Government, made 
the world aghast when he disclosed the 
well-kept secret of the Rooscvclt-Churchill 
meeting, in a special broadcast over all the 
B. B. C. stations. Who could visualise that 
exactly after six months the pregnant words 
uttered by Franklin D. Roosevelt, on the 
15th March, 1941, in the course of n .speech 
broadcast to the world, would be so pro- 
phetic ns to be the harbinger of the New 
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World Order ? 

“We believe that the rallying cry of the 
Dictators and their boasting about the master 
race will prove to be pure stuff and nonsense. 

“ There has never been and never will be 
any race of people fit to serve as masters over 
their fellow-men. 

“ The world has no use for any nation, which, 
because of its size and military might, asserts 
its right to goosestep to world power over 
other nations and other races. 

“ We believe that any nationality, no matter 
how small, has the inherent right of its own 
nationhood. Never in all our history have 
Americans faced a job so well worthwhile. 
May it be said of us in the days to come that 
our children and our children’s children will 
rise up and call us blessed.” 

A Pertinent Question 

This epitomises the fundamental pro- 
visions of the Atlantic Charter, but the 
world did not accept it at its face value. 
Man, as he is constituted by nature, swings 
between optimism and pessimism. There 
was a questioning of the political sincerity 
of America and Britain. To many the 
Atlantic Charter appeared to be reminisc- 
ent of the ill-fated Fourteen Points of 
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President Woodrow Wilson. Professor 
Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, broadcasting to the peoples of the 
United States, subjected the Peace Aims 
embodied in the Roosevelt-Churchill De- 
claration to a devastating scrutiny. Re- 
ferring to the demand for the restoration, 
of the status quo in the European countries 
which have been the victims of aggression, 
he pertinently asked, “ and what do we do 
about the countries which were victims of 
aggression before 1939 ? ” “ What do we 
do about Hong'Kong, the Malaya States, 
the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, 
Africa, and above all India ? ”• He poignant- 
ly pointed out that the extension of Four 
Freedoms^ should unhesitatingly be appli- 
ed to the British Colonies throughout the 
world, and hopes “ held out to India during 
the last War, disappointed after it, and now 
held out again, must be fulfilled.” The 

’The reference to Four Freedoms is to President Roosevelt’s 
statement of May 1941, when, during a “ Fireside Chat,” 
to the nation, he defined the Four Freedoms as “freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of every person to worship 
his God in his own way, freedom from want, and freedom 
from terror.” 
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logical sequence is that if America ventures 
to throw out her lot with the European 
democracies, she cannot disown responsi- 
bility when the war is over, for the fate of 
the subject races under the sway of these 
democracies. A more blunt inference would 
be that if President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill believe in the Eight Points earn- 
estly, the former should insist and the latter 
should agree to India being treated as the 
first beneficiary under the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter. Senator Reynolds, a 
champion of Roosevelt’s leadership, put it 
into the face of the world, “ Why don’t 
Britain and the United States start impos- 
ing the Four Freedoms in India straight- 
away.” 

In spite of these pious declarations, the 
Indian public mind did not find any solace. 
Indians forewarned by the facts had no 
business to take the Charter as it was. But 
a drowning man catches at a straw ; and it 
is scarcely surprising that Indian politicians, 
and especially those who had been taught 
from their boyhood to rely upon Britain’s 
good faith and generosity for the attainment 
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of national freedom, saw in the Atlantic 
Charter indications of the coming millen- 
nium. But there were certain astute 
statesmen who read something in between 
the lines. They were once again reminded 
of what the late Lord Lytton, when Viceroy 
of India, wrote to the Secretary of State. 
“ I do not hesitate to say,” maintained Lord 
Lytton, “ that both the Governments of 
England and of India appear to me up to 
the present moment unable to answer 
satisfactorily the charge of having taken 
every means in their power of breaking to 
the heart the words of promise they had 
uttered to the ear.” The words seemed to- 
them to be as true to-day as when these 
were uttered in 1878. They once again 
urged for a specific and matter of fact 
statement pledging the British Government 
to declare India as an independent country 
soon after the termination of war. They 
made the frank confession and proclaimed 
that if the war was to defend the status quo, 
imperialist possessions, colonies, vested 
interests and privileges, then India could 
not be a party to the war. If the. issue is 
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•democracy, Jndia is, of course, interested in 
it. If the War Aims of Britain are to fight 
for the maintenance and extension of 
■democracy, then she must necessarily end 
the free play of imperialistic tendencies in 
her possessions ; establish full democracy in 
India, and the Indian people must have the 
right of self-determination by framing their 
own Constitution through a Constituent 
Assembl 3 ^ without any external inter 
ference. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, a Tory diehard, 
who has been throughout his political career 
opposed to the least recognition of the 
political rights of Indians, and who vehe- 
mently opposed even the reactionary 
Government of India Act, 1935, could not 
dare acquiesce Independence to India. He 
is the still old Churchill of India.- On 
September 9, 1941, Mr. Churchill, made it 
definitely clear to the House of Commons, 
-that the Joint Declaration did not in any 
.way qualify the various statements made 
from time to time about the development 
•of Constitutional Government in India. 

We have pledged,” said the Prime 



Minister, “ by the declaration, of August 
1940, to help India to obtain free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth 
with ourselves, subject of course to the 
fulfilment of the obligations arising from 
our long connection with India and our 
responsibilities to its ^any creeds, races 
and interests.” 

A Charter of Serfdom 

This interpretation of the Atlantic 
Charter is diametrically opposed to the 
broadcast speech of President Roosevelt of 
March 15. The momentous speech of the 
American President, which kindled hope 
and enthusiasm in all nations under alien 
domination, were dashed by the British 
Prime Minister. If both the statements 
are unprejudicially examined; the strangling 
interpretation of the Atlantic Charter by 
Mr. Churchill whittles down the great 
importance and significance of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s declaration. The American Pre- 
sident was prepared to recognise the inher- 
ent right of every nation to its own nation- 
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hood, but the great Churchill thought it 
consistent with his creed, that such right 
belonged only to the white race. If the 
Charter is to bring forth emancipation 
only to the European countries under Nazi 
aggression, to India it seems that it is a 
Charter not of freedom but of serfdom. 

It is a cardinal rule of interpretation of 
treaties, agreements and covenants that the 
words must be read in their natural mean- 
ing. Article Three of the Joint Declaration 
specifically states that “ they respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live, 
and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them.” The Eight 
Points were presented to the world in the 
full blaze of publicity. Mr. Attlee, while 
presenting the Charter to the House of 
Commons, declared that, “ Thursday’s (14th 
August, 1941) declaration will be equally 
applicable to all races, including Asiatics 
and Africans.” Soon after he made this 
significant statement, Mr. Attlee again had 
the opportunity to reiterate his interpreta- 
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handling of the Indian problem were utter- 
ly disappointed and disillusioned. Professor 
Harold J. Laski, in his dispassionate study 
of Mr. Churchill, rightly says that he is the 
greatest War Minister after Chatham. But 
“ he has not yet shown that he is a great 
Prime Minister, still less that he is the right 
man for the place. His inherent tendency 
is to be unsympathetic to a point of view 
he does not share. He is far too prone to 
make acceptance of his own views for an 
understanding of the issue.” No man ex- 
cept a diehard imperialist could explain 
away the Atlantic Charter in its relation to 
India in the manner in which Mr. Churchill 
has done. He has not changed by a jot or 
litcle his implacable opposition to real self- 
government to India. The Atlantic Charter 
recognised the right of every nation, 
European or non-European, to live its own 
life and manage its own affairs, unhamper- 
ed by the enforced trusteeship of out- 
siders, but the Prime Minister, by distorting 
facts, violating the solemn promises made^ 
and in contravention of the international 
rules of interpretation of treaties, introduces 
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and qualifications, making the 
believe that the Charter is nothing 
according to the News Chronicle 
Qf j!.ondon, an English daily by no means a 
j.a^;3jLcal paper, a “ symbol of hypocrisy.” It 
jnaf seem a little unconventional, but it is 
j^oi^^^theless a fact that not many in England 
America — let alone India — regarded the 
^Jantic Charter as more than a spectacular 
pigce of propaganda. The specific exclusion 
of India from the Charter was a needless 
but a deliberate affront to the Indian nation. 
E^rly in October Dr. Haden Guest, in the 
oo'ptse of a Parliamentary debate, said ; “ I 
^jsh that one day the Premier would send 
a message to the people of China and India 
ajjd Africa that, in the world in which we 
envisage, a democratic world for which we 
Je fighting, there will be equality of 
pplitical and economic circumstances for 
^nese races and not only for the white 
p^eople and the people of Europe.” 

But Dr. Haden Guest could not con- 
ceive, when making the above statement, 
(|f what stuff the Prime Minister is made 
■ (5)f. The preamble to the Atlantic Charter 
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states that Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt “deem it right to make it 
known certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective count- 
ries on which they base their hopes for a 
better future for the world.” Does India 
not constitute a component factor of the 
world ? Its answer in the Churchillian 
sense of the term is No with a capital N. 
Among the “ common principles ” the one 
stated in Article Three of the Charter is 
that : “ they (the President and the British 
Prime Minister) respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” The legal 
brains of the Standing Committee of the 
Non-Party Conference tell us that it is 
“ difficult to believe that it could have 
been the intention of President Roosevelt 
to exclude India from the operations of the 
First Part (of the third principle laid down 
in the Atlantic Charter), or Mr. Churchill 
could have ignored at that time India’s 
claim to self-government.” This is what 
Mr. Attlee tells us when he says that 
“ Thursday’s declaration will be equally 
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applicable to all races, including Asiatics- 
and Africans.” This is exactly what Mr. 
Cordell Hull meant by “ the statement of 
basic ideas of policies that are universal in 
their application.” Even President Roose- 
velt, one of the signatories to the Charter, 
made it public at the Press Conference he 
held on board the ” Potomac,” before land- 
ing, “ that not a single section of a single 
continent went undiscussed at the Con- 
ference at sea.” 

Churchill’s Imperial Duty 

But Mr. Churchill’s candour and bold- 
ness, that ” thou shall speak nothing but 
the truth,” makes us believe that at the 
Atlantic meeting the President and the 
Prime Minister “ had in mind primarily the 
extension of the sovereignty, self-govern- 
ment and national life of the states and 
nations of Europe now under the Nazi 
yoke and the principles which would 
govern any alterations in territorial bound- 
aries of countries which may have to be 
made.” It is a sense' of imperative and- 
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imperial duty which compelled Mr. 
•Churchill to exclude India from a “ single 
section of the single continent,” and Indian 
people outside ‘ all peoples ’ of the world, 
and ipso facto to declare that the Atlantic 
Charter did not apply to India and other 
■dependencies in the British Empire. Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru, while addressing a 
meeting of the United Provinces Liberal 
Association, voiced the feelings of the whole 
of India when he said, “ It was clear that 
the British authorities had not changed 
their attitude. We must make it clear 
that we cannot allow ourselves to be used 
as tools of imperialism. We cannot, while 
helping other nations in attaining their 
freedom, be oblivious of our duty to enable 
our own country to achieve freedom.” 

In a Penguin Special, Where Do We 
•Go From Here, Professor Harold J. Laski, 
writes that the character of the British 
rule in India has been “ maintained in defi- 
ance of Indian demand,” and it had " long 
stained our reputation for plain dealing all 
■over the world ; until the advent of Hitler 
.and Mussolini, it was the classic example 
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of imperialist exploitation.” It is this ‘ im- 
perialist exploitation ’ of Mr. Churchill 
which makes him shudder at the name of 
self-government in India, Hardly a decade 
ago, the same Mr. Winston Churchill 
emphatically said that “ the British nation 
has no intention whatever of relinquishing 
■control of Indian life and progress. We 
have 'no intention of casting away that 
most truly bright and precious jewel in the 
Crown of the King, which more than all 
-our dominions and dependencies cons- 
titutes the glory and strength of the 
British Empire.” Here is Mr. Churchill, 
the friend of India, who is not only true to 
Bis words but in his deeds as well. If he 
were to concede the right of self-determi- 
nation to India, it would not merely render 
the British Empire the poorer for it, but it 
would also be disastrous to the teeming 
millions of this country. In April, 1932, 
Mr. Churchill triumphantly declared that 
it would be monstrous if we were to hand 
' over these three hundred millions of 
' human beings to be exploited and harried 
by small, bitter and unrepresentative 
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groups, gangs and cliques. ... It may well 
be that the departure of Great Britain 
from India would be followed by some- 
thing very like the dark ages. I believe 
that the interests of the Indian proletariat 
and the interests of Great Britain are in 
absolute harmony.” This is the reflex of 
Mr. ChurchiU’s attitude towards India and 
her future. Therefore, thej^ were not the 
very suspicious who looked for snags and 
mantraps in his September st.itemenc. It 
is really Mr. Churchill and his Govern- 
ment who have despaired even the most 
ardent loyalists and co-operators. Co- 
operation and non co-operation have both 
been treated alike. “ The sweet reason- 
ableness of a Tej Bahadur Sapru, the ear- 
nest plea of a Gandhi for justice, the threat 
of dire consequences by the Indian revolu- 
tionary all met with the same fate.” 

Widespread Discontentment 

The interpretation of the Atlantic 
Charter failed, however, to evoke the 
grateful appreciation that was perhaps- 
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that the Prime Minister’s statement of 
September 9 with reference to the Atlantic 
Charter expressly made it clear that the 
Government’s previous declaration with 
regard to the goal of India’s attainment of 
free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth and with regard to our 
desire to see the goal attained with the 
least possible delay after the war under a 
constitution framed by agreement among 
the Indians themselves, held good and is 
in no way qualified.” Mr. Amery’s reply 
was a masterpiece of evasion, and though 
others failed to perceive how the dotting 
of the i’s and crossing of the t’s made any 
improvement in the September statement 
of Mr. Churchill ; yet Sir Sikander was 
very oblingingly agreed to be satisfied. We 
cannot vouch what made Sir Sikander 
satisfied. Perhaps, discretion is the better 
part of valour. 

Sixteen months after he became- Prime 
Minister of England, Mr; Churchill broke 
•his studied silence on the Indian constitu- 
tional problem. The Atlantic Charter, 
•couched in the terms it was, had raised 
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hopes that the principles enunciated in it 
would be applied to ail races, irrespective 
of the fact whether they were groaning 
under Nazi tyranny or British domination. 
To that hope Mr. Churchill gave the final 
quietus in his speech of September 9. 

A First Rate Constitutional Issue 

But there can be no question that Mr, 
Churchill's interpretation of the declara- 
tion is a flat contradiction of the meaning 
placed on it by his Deupcy, Mr. Attlee. 
The reconciliation of Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
interpretation of the Atlantic Charter with 
Mr. Churchill’s statement is for the two 
Governments to settle. But the conflict- 
ing meanings attached to the Atlantic 
Charter by the Acting Prime Minister, 
Mr. Attlee, both before the House of Com- 
mons and the West African Students 
Union, and that of Mr. Churchill barring 
India, and British dependencies, from the 
ambit of its operation, creates a first rate 
constitutional issue. The Parliamentary 
form of Government in England subsists 
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on the much-vaunted principle of Collec- 
tive responsibility of the Cabinet, It is a 
convention of the constitution that on 
major issues of policy of fundamental 
importance, like the scope and applicability 
of the Atlantic Charter, there should be 
complete unanimity between the members 
of the Government, “ and two members of 
the Cabinet should not speak with two 
voices.” Yet in the interpretation of the 
Atlantic Charter, both the Prime Minister 
and the Acting Prime Minister have not 
only spoken with two voices, “but with 
voices which are mutually exclusive.” 
There could not be two statements more 
opposed to one another than the statement 
of the Prime Minister and his Deputy. • 
The natural and constitutional result of 
this disharmony would have been that 
either Mr. Attlee would have resigned 
from Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet, or he would 
have been forced to resign by Mr. 
Churchill for committing the British Gov- 
ernment to a line of policy which was 
contrary to the intentions of the; Prime 
Minister. If on a trivial matter Mr, 



iSlontai;!! could be forced to rc;'it;n. it i; 
surpri.<in,4 that M:ch an iinportan.t diver- 
gence of opinion dsd not .shock the con- 
sciiutionalisni of Mr. Churchill. 

There is another question which we 
seriously put to the iiveeinutv of Mr. 
C'nurcinli. It is Mr. Attlee wins, in his act- 
ing capacity of the Ikinio Minister, during 
t’ne absence of Mr. Ciuirchill, was responsi- 
ble for the initiation of tire policy to be 
pursued and for all the acr.s of omission 
and commission. Tiie Initi.'^h Prime Minis- 
ter is the child of chance. The law of the 
land does not prescribe his specific duties 
and hi.s constitutional position on his 
absence from the country, whether on 
Scare business or otherwi.se. Therefore, 
by the simple process of ordinary custom, 
which is ordinarily observed in every walk 
of life, and of which even the law takes 
cognisance, it i.s the acting head who is 
held responsible for all acts of omission 
and commission. It was the pronounce- 
ment and committal of Mr. Attlee which 
•would have been the authenticated inter- 
pretation of the Atlantic Charter and not 
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that of the self-assertive Mr. Churchill. If 
Mr. Attlee did not think it worthwhile 
to take serious exception to the vetoing 
attitude taken by Mr. Churchill, does it in 
any way exonerate Mr. Churchill from his 
unconstitutional, arbitrary and dictatorial 
usurpation of the virtual rights of the act- 
ing head of the Government? 

Wrongs of White Races 

Mr. Attlee, during the course of his 
speech before the West African Students^ 
said: “ We the Labour Party have always 
been conscious of the wrongs done by the 
white races to the races with darker skins. 
We have been glad to see how, with the 
passing of the years, the old conception of 
the colonies as places inhabited by inferior 
people, whose function was only to serve 
and produce wealth for the benefit of) 
other people has made way for juster and. 
nobler ideas.” Herein the Acting Prime- 
Minister not only made bare the creed and. 
programme of the Labour Party, but he 
considered the Atlantic Charter to be the 



conducive proof of this diaiule. But Mr. 
Churchill catciK^rically disowns the belief 
and seatinients of Mr. Attlee aiui outriiflit: 
vetoes his interpretation. Tiie Bombay 
Correspondent of The Tnbunc. reporcedin 
the issue of the paper dated November 23. 
19‘U, tiuit, accord iiv-i to piivate advices 
received from London, it aoneared that 
“ Mr. Attlee put up a strong fight in the 
British Cabinet for the acceptance of his 
views to the effect that the Atlantic 
Charter should be applied to India.” It is 
further reported that the Labour and the 
Liberal and certain Conservative Members 
of Parliament supported Mr. Attlee’s 
propo.sition. But “ tiie Labour and Liberal 
parties, however, did no: like to press 
their views to the breaking point on 
this issue.” The Conservative opposition, 
led by Mr. Amcry, therefore, prevailed. 
We do not know what transpired in the 
meeting of the Cabinet ; but one fact is 
patent : that we have no taste left for mere 
sympathy and promises. Promises trans- 
lated into actions are the only convincing 
proof of sincerity. 
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li 2^Ir. Attlee still sticks to the state- 


ment of policy made by nim, there is only 
-one honourable course open to him, and to 
this course the Deputy Prime IvHnister is 
constitutionally, politically, and morally 
bound. The Tory Party, evidently, is not 


iignting tnis war tor me same purposes as 
the Labour Party. But if the raison de 
ctre of the Labour Party is to fight aggres- 
sion and foreign domination, as professed 
and publicly declared by Mr. Attlee, then 
the Labour Party, under the leadership or 
Mr, Attlee, should rally all their forces and 
appeal to the electorate. Otherwise, the 
defenders of democracy cannot persuade 
the people of Germany that ihe British are 
fighting to free Europe, unless they set out 
at once to free India. " They will believe ’’ 
writes Sir Richard Acland “ we are fight- 
ing to preserve our colonial possessions and 
theirs unless we set out at once to transfer 
these possessions to the only neoDle who 
have any right to them. They will believe 


we are fighting to hold them in military 
subjection, unless we set out at once to 
areate a system in which no one can hold 
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any one in military subjection.” But the 
truth of the matter is that British Labour 
in Office has so often shown that it is 
teady to pocket its principles in the in- 
terests of British imperialism, and eventu- 
ally it will be needless to expect, either Mr. 
Attlee or other Labour members of the 
British Cabinet, to take a firm stand for 
the policy in which they profess to have a 
dirm faith. Some times they can take 
shelter behind economic crisis to shelve 
their principles ; at others it may be the 
expediency of war. Whatever it is, so far 
as India is concerned, the same old rut 
must continue, whether it may be the 
Labour, the Liberals or the Conservatives 
who are in power. 

Not Binding on Parliament 

Another very important constitutional 
issue, which may puzzle the constitution- 
alism of certain British statesmen, has been 
raised by Mr. John Haynes Holmes, Editor 
•of the Unity of Chicago. In the course of 
Lis observations on the Atlantic Charter, 



Mr. John ‘Haynes Holmes says, “just 
where Roosevelt and Churchill got the 
power thus to commit their governments 
without any authorization of or even con- 
sultation with Congress and Parliament, is 
an interesting but wholly academic 
question.” 

It may be an academic point according, 
to Mr. Holmes, but so far as Great Britain 
and India are concerned, it is a point of 
immense constitutional importance.. For,, 
in the British Empire, Parliament is -the 
final authority, and any promise made or 
pledge given by the Prime Minister, or any 
of the ministers, is not binding on the 
Parliament. In support of our statement, 
we refer to the passage from the Labour’s- 
Way with the Commonwealth, by Mr. 
George Lansbury, M. R, and edited by 
Major C. R. Attlee, now the Deputy 
Premier: 

, i 

Lord Rankeillour, who was for many years- 
Chairman of Committees and Deputy Speaker 
in the House of Commons, and so may be 
assumed to speak with authority, said that we 
were bound by the preamble to the Govern- 
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m.nt of I„d,a Act 1919. but by notl.ina else 
And spedt,„g of these pledges he .ndded these 
"ords : no statement by a Viceroy, no state- 
ment by any representative of tlie sovereign 
no statement by the Prime Minister, indeed' 
no statement by the sovereign himself, can 
bmd Parhament against its iudgment.' (Han- 
snr , House of Lords. December 13 1934 
Vol. 95, No. S. Col. 3317) pp. 76-77. 


Even if Mr. Churchill had declared that 
the Adan tic Charter applied to India, his 
eclaration would not by itseU have been 
binding on Parliament, in the absence of 
its specific authorisation by the latter. 
Mr. Chuichill signified his adherence to it 
jointly with Mr. Roosevelt, without con- 
sulting the British Parliament, the final 
authority in the British Empire. The 
Parliament can constitutionally refuse to 
ratify it. It is Mr. Churchill’s declaration 
and not that of the Parliament and, there- 
fore, it is not a Parliamentary pledge. The 
Parliament has the inherent right, according 
to the Prearaable to the Government of 
India Act, to either ratify or repudiate any 
constitutional change sought to be wrought 
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. If we are to place any reliance upon the 
report of The Tribune Correspondent 
(dated November 23) that “ the battle for 
the application of the Atlantic Charter to 
India is not yet over in Britain and it is said 
some of the acutesc thinkers in Great 
Britain are not satisfied with the position, 
taken up by Mr. Churchill ” ; would it be 
too much for the Members of Parliament 
to move a resolution in Parliament and to 
have its verdict on the issue ? We know 
the trammels of the party system in the 
parliamentary life of a country, and the 
party whip plays an important pare in the 
determination of votes. There is every 
possibility, if Mr. Churchill does- not press 
for the confidence of the House, but every 
member is left free to vote according to 
his conscience and sentiments, that such a 
resolution may receive the ready approval 
of Parliament. There are members in the 
House of Commons, like" Mr. MacGovern, 
who, in spite of the crisis in which 
England is presently engulfed, consider the 
Prime Minister “ both a self-confessed 
advocate of aggression and a defender of 
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•dent that his leadership ac this hour is 
indispensable to England. Then why not * 
make a virtue of necessity and have his 
life’s dream materialised ? Mr. MacGov^ern, 
while moving his amendment in reply to 
the King’s Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, on November 27, declared ‘‘ that the 
Prime Minister was a selc-concessed oppo- 
nent even of Dominion Status for those 
colonial territories which were occupied 
by Britain.” Out of all these colonial 
territories, India, to Mr. Churcliill, is the 
most precious jewel, and in December, 
1930, the Prime Minister said : “ Most of 
the leading public men — of whom I was 
one in those days — made speeches — I cer- 
tainly did — about Dominion Status, but I 
did not contemplate India having the same 
constitutional rights and system as Canada 
in any period which we can foresee .... 
England apart from her Empire in India, 
ceases for ever to exist as a great power.” 
While giving evidence before the Joint 
iSelect Committee of Parliament — 1933-34, 

“ No member of the Cabinet,” said Mr. 
Winston Churchill, “meant, contemplated 
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or wished to suggest the establishment of a 
Dominion Constitution for India for any 
period which human beings ought to take 
into account.” Mr. Churchill has given 
no indications that his views on this sub- 
ject have changed since then. He profess- 
es the same views and Mr. MacGovern, as 
proved from the real facts, was perfectly 
right when he said that “ the Prime 
Minister's mind is more akin to Fascists 
than any Fascist and it has been transform- 
ed to-day into lip service for freedom 
while the whole position is really commer- 
cial and imperial." Did not the same Mr. 
Churchill say, not very long ago, that 
"the British nation had no intention 
whatever of relinquishing control of 
Indian life and progress” and talked of the 
political expediency of ” sooner or later to 
crush Gandhi and Congress all they stand 
for ” ? To expect a politician, however, 
clever and eminent, who entertains such 
violent prejudices against the Indian 
people, the country and her leaders, to be 
the emancipator of India, is to expect roses 
to grow on a bush of thistles. Mr. Churchill 
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.may be admitted to his credit, said, 
.the course of his September stat 
that “ it is a wise rule that whe 
'parties have agreed on a statement 
them shall not thereafter, without c 
tation with the other, proceed t' 
•special or strained interpretations 
■ this or that sentence. I propose, th 
to speak only in an exclusive sense.” 
is tantamount to say that the in’ 
tation of the Atlantic Charter giv 
Mr. Churchill is his own handiwo 
though he ought to have spoken i 
sultation with the other signatory, 
does so exclusively. What a contr." 
of terms ! Mr. Churchill not only 
new interpretation to the provisi 
the Charter, but his statement is s^’ 
tradictory and inconsistent. He s^ 
at the “ Atlantic meeting, we had ^ 
the extension of the sovereignty 
government and national life of the 
and nations of Europe now under t 
■yoke.” The word “ primarily ” dc 
mean exclusively. The European 
under the Nazi tyranny may hav 
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uppermost in the minds of both Roosevelt 
and Churchill. But did they exclude from' 
their consideration all the other subject 
peoples of the world ? We find its answer 
in the broadcast speech of Mr. Churchill 
himself, soon after his return from the 
Atlantic voyage. Mr. Churchill, in his 
first flush of enthusiasm, declared (August 
24, 1941) : “ We had the idea when we 
met there — the President and I — that with- 
out attempting to draw final formal peace 
aims and war aims it was necessary to give 
all peoples, and especially the oppressed 
and conquered peoples a simple rough and 
ready war-time statement of the goal 
towards which the British Commonwealth 
and the United States mean to make their 
way and thus make a way for others to 
march with them upon a road which will 
certainly be painful and may be long." 

It is regrettable that Mr. Churchill 
found it necessary to retract from his own 
words. The Standing Committee of the 
Non Party Conference could not believe 
that President Roosevelt did mean to • 
exclude Indians from the, benefits of -the - 
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Charter. The President in his “ Thanksgiv- 
ing Day Proclamation,” released to the 
Press by the American Consul in Madras 
on November 26, said: “We have not lost 
our faith in the spiritual dignity of man, 
our proud belief in the right of all people 
to live out their lives in freedom and with 
equal treatment. The love of democracy 
still burns brightly in our hearts.” Mr. 
Roosevelt again explicitly used the words 
“ the right of all people to live their lives in 
freedom and with equal treatment.” The 
Standing Committee of the Non-Party 
Conference, and all those who have always 
admired “ the love of democracy ” which 
“ still burns brightly ” the hearts of the 
Americans, could not infer otherwise than 
the natural meanings and interpretation 
which they placed on the Atlantic Charter. 

Roosevelt’s Reticence 

But the calamity is that the President 
does not distinctly say what he wants to 
say, and he cannot be persuaded to disclose 
his intentions directly to the people of a 
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The Atlantic Charter was put before 
'the Second Inter-allied Conference for 
confirmation on September 24, 1941, at 
London. The Conference was presided over 
by Mr. Anthony Eden, the British Foreign 
Secretary. It was attended by delegates 
from Russia, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Free France, Greece, Yugoslavia,. 
Poland, Norwa}’', the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. Although Mr. Ameiy was 
present at the Conference, yet it is not 
stated whether he was representing India, 
or was there in his personal capacity. The 
fact that Mr. Amery was present, more as 
a mere spectator, will be obvious bj’^ the 
omission of any reference to India in the 
opening speech of Mr. Eden. Explaining, 
the preamble to the resolution of the open- 
ing da 3 % Mr. Eden remarked that the 
“ Resolution made no mention of His 
Majestj^’s Government or the Governments 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, because these Governments 
were already associated wdth the declara-* 
tion.” It had been the practice of the 
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British Government, in similar cases in the- 
past, to mention India, along with the 
Dominions. She had been made the original 
member of the League of Nations and had 

been scoaratclv renrcscnted at Inter- 

* » • 

Imperial and International Conferences. 
The omission of a reference to India at 
this Conference was premeditated and 
deliberate. The Foreign Secretarj^ asked 
Mr. MacGovern, in reply to the amendment 
moved by the latter to the King's speech, 
“ >vhy did he not tell us of the five or six,, 
or whatever the number may be, Indian 
divisions of all volunteers who have been 
fighting with suc'n magnificent gallantry in 
the last few weeks.” Mr. Eden proudly 
added that Hitler “ cannot raise a single 
platoon among them, and he never will 
(cheers) because his rule is tyranny.” The 
tributes paid to our soldiers on their heroic 
deeds synchronised with loud cheers from 
all sections of the House. But the magnifi- 
cent courage and bravery of the Indian troops 
equally demands from the British Govern- 
ment, a generous response that the termina- 
tion of the War will usher in India an era 
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•of self-government, which will place 
on a footing of perfect equality v 
Britain herself and the Dominions. If t 
are given such an assurance it “ will en! 
them to fight the War, if possible, v 
•even greater courage, vigour and earnest! 
than they have exhibited so far, and 

1 1 JltC 
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to the wheels of British imperialism 
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•elusion of India into the Governm* 
which ” were already associated with 
declaration ” of the Atlantic Charte 
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Maisky Supports Attlee 

But the most striking feature of the 
‘Conference is the speech made by M. 
Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador. He took 
the same view of the Atlantic Charter as 
did Mr. Attlee. While proclaiming his 
-acceptance of the Atlantic Charter, he said 
that “ the Soviet Union defended the right 
•of every nation to independence and terri- 
torial integrity and its right to choose its 
own social form and to choose such form 
•of Government as was deemed opportune 
and necessary for a better promotion of its 
•own economic prosperity.” The Soviet 
Ambassador went a little further. He 
■spoke in the same words in which did Mr. 
Roosevelt on March 15, 1941. “ The Soviet 
Union,” added M. Maisky, “ had consistent- 
ly condemned all violation of sovereign 
tights of peoples by aggression and aggress- 
ors and any attempts of aggressive states 
to impose their will upon other peoples.” 
•Similar was the burden of speech of the 
representatives from other countries. M. 
Masaryk, who represented the Czecho- 


Slovak Government, expressed the same 
view in equally explicit terms. The Eight 
Points in the Atlantic Charter, according 
tO‘M. Masaryk, were “the corner-stone in' 
the process of achieving a better world for 
our children after final victory,” and it is 
“ only after the destruction of Hitlerism , 
could we establish such a peace thiit all men 
VI all lajids would live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.” 

Such were the high aspirations embodi- 
ed in the Atlantic Charter and at the meet- 
ing a resolution was adopted declaring their 
“ adherence to the common principles of the 
policy set forth in the Charter and their 
intention to co-operate to the best of their 
ability in giving effect to them.” Could 
we imagine that while passing this resolu- 
tion the representatives of the Inter-allied 
Conference, including M. Maisk3% were 
oblivious of the non-applicability of the 
Atlantic Charter to India? Yes I All of 
them knew it like the day-light that Mr. 
Churchill had denied its application to the 
Indians. If so, did they consider if it is- 
wrong for German}^ to impose her will on 
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the people of the European vanquished 
countries, why should it be a virtue for 
Britain to impose her will on the people of 
India ? But the Conference was in no mood 
to tackle this point. In the present War 
India’s sympathy had unreservedly gone for 
Russia, which M. Maisky said “ was not 
fishing for herself alone but for the security 
and freedom of other nations.” But when 
Soviet Russia extends her unflinching sup- 
port to the text of the Charter, which does 
not recognise the right of four hundred 
million people of a vast sub-continent to 
their independence, to choose their own 
social form or have their own government, 
Russia belies her own ideals and sentiments. 
Shall we be far wrong if we say that the 
entire human race consists broadly of the 
white and the coloured peoples and if the 
latter aspire for freedom, they would have 
to achieve it by their own blood and sweat, 
without any help from their white brethren, 
whether English or Russians ? 

We have critically analysed the farce 
of the Atlantic Charter which received 
wholesale condemnation in the country 
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nation of the Prime Minister, the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceroy bodes 
disasters to Indian hopes.” Since one 
proposes and the other submissively acqui- 
sces, the policy pursued by this ‘ trio 
however, genuine according to their reason 
and sense of honour, has been looked at 
with askance even bv those who have 
either to run the administrative machinery 
of the country, or to devise plans for her 
defences. The Honourable Malik Khuda 
Bux, Speaker of the Frontier Legislative 
Assembly, and a member of the National 
Defence Council, stigmatises the British 
policy towards India as ‘‘ wooden, barren 
and antediluvian In spite of the incalcul- 
able sacrifices of Indians, both by way 
of men and money, the British statesmen 
“ have undergone no change of heart.”' 
They are not prepared to define a definite 
and unequivocal policy towards India. 

Mr. Churchill to this part of the accu- 
sation has amply replied in his statement 
of September 9. “ We have pledged,” 

said the Prime Minister, “ by the declara- 
tion of August, 1940, to help India to- 
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-obtain free and equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth with ourselves, 
-subject ox course to the fulfilment of the 
-obligations arising from our long connec- 
tion with India and our responsibilities to 
its many creeds, races and interests.” 
The August, 1940, statement of Mr, 
Amery tends to concede the popular de- 
mand of Dominion Status and the Secre- 
tary of State for India declared that “ His 
Majesty’s Government are in sympathy 
with that desire and wish to see it give the 
fullest practical expression subject to the 
due fulfilment of the obligations which, 
Great Britain’s long connection with India 
has imposed on her and for which His 
Majesty’s Government cannot divest them- 
selves of responsibility.” It is subject to 
these qualifications that India becomes 
entitled to “ free and equal partnership in 
the , British Commonwealth.” But apart 
from the so-called ” obligations,” there are 
certain other “ responsibilities,” the onus 
of which falls upon Great Britain, and, 
-therefore, ” His Majesty’s Government 
have made it definitely clear that they 
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cannot contemplate the transfer of their 
present responsibilities for the peace and 
welfare of India to any system of Govern- 
ment, whose authority is denied by large 
and powerful elements in India’s national 
life.” 

What do these “ obligations ” and “ res- 
ponsibilities ” mean? The so-called histo- 
ric obligations of Britain mean pre-eminent- 
ly her obligations ” to the Indian Princes, 
and the British vested interests, political 
and economic, as well as in the matter 
of defence. Her responsibilities to the 
various creeds, races and interests ” osten- 
sibly mean her responsibilities to the 
minority communities, and more especially 
to the Muslim minority. Mr. Amery is 
committed to his August statement when 
he said that the task of devising a consti- 
tution is entrusted to a “ body representa- 
tative of the principle elements in India’s 
national life ”, but this representative 
body does not mean a “ body on lines 
which may command themselves to one 
particular- element, however, influential 
but may be regarded as wholly unaccept- 
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able to the minority elements.” 

Anxious to Preserve Paramountcy 

This in plain words means that in the 
first place Britain is anxious to preserve 
her paramountcy over Indian States, a com- 
plete control over India’s defence, and to 
safeguard the British vested interests^ 
including the British Services. It were 
these obligations which haunted the 
authors of the Government of India Act, 
1935, and they still adhere to them most 
doggedly. Mr. Amery, in His Manchester 
Speech of November 23, has very lucidly 
explained these historic obligations of 
Great Britain. With regard to Defence 
Mr. Amery says, “ so long as the defence 
of India requires the permanent presence 
as — distinguished from help in a great 
emergency — of British forces, it is obvious 
that a Government which provides those 
forces is entitled to retain a measure of 
control on their employment in peacer 
as well as, on the external policy which 
may call for their employment in war.” 
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Every student of Indian Economics is 
well aware of the fact, that firstly, more 
than 50 per cent, of the total revenue of 
the country is spent on the military ; 
and, secondly, that the total strength of 
the army in India, during the normal 
times, is far in excess than it is necess- 
ary. This heavy drain on the Indian 
resources for years out of number has 
tended to Starve other beneficient depart- 
ments. Again, the large portion of 
the army in normal times has always 
been stationed on the North-West Fron- 
tier of India. The protection of the 
Frontier has been admitted to be an 
Imperial question, and logically speaking, 
the cost of the defence of the Frontier 
should fall on the British Exchequer. If 
Britain preserves to herself the right to 
mould the external policy of India, on 
whatever consideration, even after the 
grant of Dominion Status, it will virtu- 
ally be a status of subjection and not of 
sovereignty. 

Though Mr. Amery does not give the 
“ exhaustive list ” of these obligations, yet 
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he specifically mentions, in' his Manches- 
ter speech referred-to above, “ the actual 
contractual ' obligations to the existing 
members of the services,” and the obliga- 
tions of “ the Crown towards Indian 
States.” What is this responsibility ? 
Was it not admitted by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
a former Secretary of State for India, pub- 
licly, when he said that “ one principle 
object of the British Government in try- 
ing to bring the Indian States into the 
orbit of India’s federal constitution was to 
temper democracy with autocracy or abso- 
lutism ” ? And so long as the Crown 
retains this obligation in India, democracy 
shall continue to be tampered with abso- 
lutism. 

The second proviso is that there should 
be “ substantial agreement by the main 
elements on the main principles.” But 
what are these main elements ? Mr. 
Amery states these are in the first place, 
“ the political units into which India is 
divided,” and “ secondly the great religious 
and cultural communities of India above 
all two main ones, Hindu and Muslim.” 
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It comes to this that in framing the- future 
constitution of India there must be com- 
plete accord between the eleven provinces 
in which the country is already divided ; 
the Indian States “equally excluded from 
,,the control of India’s general, foreign,' 
defence and economic policy but with no. 
precise demarcation between their powers, 
and those of the Crown and the “ great 
religious and cultural communities of 
India”., The Muslims, represented by Mr. 
Jinnah, are pledged to the Lahore Resolu- 
tion of the All-India Muslim League, 
which pertains to the acceptance of Pakis- 
tan or vivisection ''of the country. . Mr. 
Jinnah is not prepared to accept any other 
constitution except on the basis of the 
division of India into two separate 
and independent states. This will mean 
that while Mr. Jinnah does- not agree to 
the constitution proposed by the majority 
party or the majority community does- not 
concede to what Mr. Jinnah wants, there 
cannot be- any possibility of. India’s right 
to self-determination, and she must, there-, 
fore, continue .her .life : of . subservience 
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indefin^tel3^ 

Mr. Jamna Das Mehta quite cogently 
said that “ the declaration of August, 1940, 
is not a declaration of freedom but of 
bondage. It was a declaration to perpetu- 
ate the vested interests and the British 
gold over this “ dear possession ” giving 
the minorities the power to veto its pro- 
gress.” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while speak- 
ing of these “ obligations ” and “ responsi- 
bilities ” individually and collectively said, 
that ” in themselves they may seem to be 
innocuous, but in their application they 
are susceptible to a great deal of mischief." 
Mr. Jinnah, in his speech before his 
Party’s walk-out from the Central Assemb- 
ly, on October 28, 1941, said that “when 
the announcement of August 8, 1940, 
came the spirit and even the letter of it 
was almost exactly what the Muslim 
League had urged. The League welcomed 
it ” 

One cannot but agree that “ will, not 
force is the basis of the state ” and, there- 
fore, any constitution to be devised for 
India must be the result of agreement 
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between, different communities, but not the 
basis of agreement as is sought to be impos- 
ed by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery. 
What the British Government desires is 
an agreement in which the constitutional 
and communal questions are not only mix- 
ed up, but which give precedence to forces 
of reaction in the country. Modern de- 
mocratic constitutions, with perhaps the 
sole exception of Great Britain, have been 
drawn up by the elected representatives of 
the people in accordance with the decision 
of the majority. In all the western coun- 
tries with a Parliamentary form of Govern- 
ment, there are politico-economic parties, 
which constitute the majorities and the 
minorities in the country. But in India 
we find there is both a horizontal and 
vertical division of our parties. 

Congress a National Body 


The British imperialists have adopted 
and will adopt all the sinister dodges which 
they can think of to divide the political 
-complexion of the country into water- 
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tight compartments. Whenever they talk’ 
of a majority party in' India, they do not 
mean the Congress, a' representative politi-. 
cal party in the country, but the 'Hindu 
community, which for all intents and pur- 
pose's, is believed to be the majority party. 
The British Government particularly tends 
to take Congress to be synonymous with 
the Hindu community. Mr. Amery, in his 
August 1940, speech says, “ there is also a 
group of scheduled castes, who feel that as 
a community, they stand outside the main 
Hindu body tphich is representative of the 
Congress.’' The Congress has never claimed 
to be a representative Hindu body. It is a' 
national body with a national outlook and 
which commands within its ranks members 
of every community, though the Hindus 
constitute the major portion. The British 
have always ignored its representative 
existence and have tried to label it as a 
communal body. The result is that in India 
the majority is not only denied its inherent 
right, but their decisions are to be outright 
vetoed by the verdict of a minority com- 
munity bbtairied by dubious or clandestine 
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method. To make a democratic country 
contigent upon an agreement amongst the 
leaders of different communities, who have 
hitherto failed to reconcile their differences, 
is neither self-government, nor democracy 
but the very negation of both. Britain has 
reserved to herself the right to decide whom 
she should regard as India’s leaders, “ has 
taken special care to load with special 
privileges many of those who have marked 
anti-national proclivities, armed with in 
advance with the right of vetoing the deci- 
sion of the majority and then called upon, 
most innocently, the so-called leaders of all 
communities to come to an agreement 
among themselves.” One cannot help say- 
ing that Britain’s assumed obligations and 
assumed responsibilities in India, are only 
at par with Germany’s assumed responsibili- 
ties for a new world order or Japan’s pro- 
fessed responsibilities for the salvation of 
the races inhabiting the Pacific. 

If long association with a subject country 
can give its rulers, the right to historic 
obligations and responsibilities, it must 
also, make • them share the blame for ■ any 
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lack of development in that country. It 
should not, therefore, be an argument jto 
■deprive a nation of its nationhood, and 
indeed, England did not press these obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in the Anglo-Irish 
treaty. “We announce ”, writes Professor 
Laski, “ that we shall put no obstacle in the 
way of Indian freedom ; we only ask that 
all Indians of every sort shal first agree 
•upon its pattern. And since that agreement 
is not forthcoming, we continue to govern 
India for our own purposes.” What we 
insist is the right of the majority, and it is 
in the same sense, in which Britain herself 
stands for it. As a matter of fact the dogma 
-of majority rights is the prelude to a de- 
mocratic form of Government. But to deny 
the same right to the majority party in 
India, is in the words of Mr. Srinivas Sastri, 
a charter of intransigence to minorities, or 
more logically, according to Mr. Amery to 
one single minority. And here it is neces- 
sary to remove a misapprehension under 
which the British Government has ever 
been labouring. When we ask Britain to 
-concede to the just demand of India, we 
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•do not absolutely mean to frustrate the 
rights of the minority cammunities and 
.give a latitude to the majority community 
to ride rough shod over the minorities. 
The Congress has never wanted that. The 
1929 Congress Resolution explicitly and 
emphatically says that no solution of the 
-communal problem would be acceptable to 
the Congress “ unless it was endorsed by 
the minorities themselves.” 

The question of minorities is not only 
peculiar to India, and it should not be 
insurmountable for our constitutional geni- 
us. In countries like Russia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, and various other 
European countries, the racial and cultural 
•diversity is much more pronounced than 
what it is in India. It is not conspicuous 
by its absence in England itself. Can we 
put a question to the English statesmen, 
what^they have done to the minorities in 
their own country? Are there no Jews, 
Scotchmen, Catholics, Anghcans, Gauls, etc. 
in Great Britain ? If there are, have they 
•any right of representation on communal 
lines, as it is desired, to be perpetuated in 
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India ? Lee us puc the same problem im 
another way. If Britain — God forbid — 
were under a foreign domination, and if 
that foreign power after having given 
separate electorates to Jews, Catholics,. 
Anglicans. Englishmen, Scothmen and 
Gauls, ask them to arrive ar an agreement, 
among themselves, as to what the British 
Constitution should be ; we have not the 
least'doubt chat the benign foreign rulers 
would be laughing in their sleeves, while 
the representatives of one or more British 
nations discussed, quarrelled and came to- 
blows with one another. Since there would 
not be any unanimity amongst these diver- 
sified elements, the suzerain power may 
come and say, Well I gentlemen, unless- 
you do not agree you have no right to seli- 
determination, since we do not want that 
the rights of the minorities should be 
ruthlessly frustrated.” 


Genesis of Communal Trouble 


When the nation is so deliberately divid- 
ed into water-tight compartments and this 
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■division includes regional, racial, communal, 
vertical, horizontal and all other possible 
and impossible groups, it destroys the very 
basis of the unity of a nation. The present 
communal trouble in India “ really originat- 
ed in 1905 when Lord Minto persuaded a 
number of Muslim Zamindars and other 
subservient sections of the Muslim com- 
munity to wait on him in deputation under 
the Leadership of His Highness the Agha 
Khan to put forward a demand for separate 
rights and privileges for Musalmans.” 
Lord Minto was alive to the political 
awakening of India in the beginning of the 
present century. He was anxious to keep 
Indians the slaves of British Imperialism. 
Lord Minto found the solution of the pro- 
blem in the maxim of Divide empara, 
propounded by Lord Elphiniston, the 
Governor of Bombay, in 1859, and com- 
mitted himself to the communal representa- 
tion in the legislatures and the local bodies. 
“The process of separatism thus started” 
culminated in the demand of the Muslim 
League for the partition of India • in the 
Lahore Resolution ' of 1940. ■ Mr. ' Jinnah 
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himself is our authority for the statement 
that the Pakistan demand, which the 
British Government themselves consider 
inadmissible, is the offspring of separate 
electorates. Not long ago, it was revealed 
in the Press, that the Pakistan scheme which 
pertains to the vivisection of the country ' 
into two parts, is not the child of Mr, 
Jinnah. It was first initiated by a group 
of Englishmen. The movement was start- 
ed in London between the Second and 
Third Round Table Conferences “ when 
Mr. Churchill, Sir Claude Jacob and Sir 
Michel Odwyer, diehards of the Conserva- 
tive Party, were building up a strong op- 
position, both inside and outside Parlia- 
ment to the National Government’s Indian 
policy,” It may be readied that recently 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, addressing the 

“ i 

Muslim Students Federation Conference, at 
Lyallpur, warned his audience against the 
movement which was essentially foreign in 
origin, though he refrained from disclosing 
the details, 

Mr. Jinnah adopted it as a handy 
weapon against the Congress. Once the 
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ball was set rolling by the ingenuity of 
English politicians, and considered as the 
true panacea for the political ills of the^ 
country, by the Muslim League, the British 
Government tried to foster it. “But as 
long as every vested inte rest in India is,”' 
writes Mr. H. J. Laski, “like the Moslem 
interest, encouraged, openly or secretly, 
to believe that it will get better terms- 
for dependence upon us than from 
a real attempt at accommodation with 
other Indian interests, of course agreement 
between them is not forthcoming.” This 
political friction was considered a virtue 
in disguise by the British diplomacy, and 
according to Mr. Laski, “ we patronise these 
dissidents from unity in the same way, 
though much more subtly, as the Conser- 
vative party has so long patronised the 
separation of Ulster ; and with the same 
evil consequences,” 

Mr. Amery tells us that the August 
Declaration is higher in its ideals and 
aspirations than the Atlantic Charter. We 
for ourselves cannot take the Atlantic 
Charter at Par with the August declaration 
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-of Mr. Amery. If it is true what Mr. 
Amery says, . then . according to .Mr, S. 
Satyamurti, “why not promise the smaller 
to us, while you have promised the higher 
to us? ” It is maintained that Mr. Amery ’s 
famous declaration — “ India’s new constitu- 
tion should be devised not by the British 
Parliament but by the Indians them- 
selves ” — is identical to Article Three of the 
Atlantic Charter — “ they respect the 

right of all the peoples to choose the form 
of Government under which they will 
live.” Mr. Amery in his Manchester 
speech said that “ the answer we did give 
in August last year was no less far-reaching 
in its scope and far more definite in the 
procedure envisaged and in the pledge 
involved. It defined as our proclaimed 
and accepted goal that free and equal 
nartnership in the British Commonwealth 
‘ which is usually referred to as. Dominion 
Status.” The Secretary of State for India 
further pointed out that “ it went on in the 
very spirit of the Atlantic Charter to make 
it clear, that we wished India to enjoy that 
position under a constitution framed 
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primarily by Indians in accordance with 
Indian conceptions.” But the truth is 
just the reverse. The Atlantic Charter 
is in its essentials, unconditional and 
unequivocal, whereas the August statement, 
as has been shown, is fetterd by two 
conditions, which both individually and 
collectively, reduce it to a nullity. Indians 
are nor to frame their constitution freely 
and unreservedly as ' all .peoples', per 
Article Three of the Atlantic Charter, 

” to choose the form of Government 
under which they will live ” but subject 
to cerciain ‘‘obligations ” and ‘‘respon- 
sibilities All this is tantamount to 
‘‘ hoc ice " in the words of Sir. N. N, 
Sarkar, until recently the^member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. Since Britain 
herself is the judge of all these obligations 
and responsibilities, and unless the British 
policy does not undergo a radical change, 
and undo the political wrongs done to our 
country, complete self-government cannot 
be envisaged in India within a reasonable 
period of time. 

There is so much doubt on the political 
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sincerity of the British Government, and 
it is belived by the popular mind in India, 
that even if the Congress and the Muslim 
League were to agree among themselves, 
the British would ever consider it worth- 
while to part with power over India. 
Perhaps Mr. MacGovern rightly felt the 
pulse of the Indian Public opinion when he 
said that “ the Indian political parties were 
not going to be given Dominion Status or 
responsible Government for all India in 
any period which it was worthwhile 
considering at the time.” The phrase 
Britain’s “ obligations and responsibilities ” 
has one simple meaning : the unwillingness 
of the British to part with their power. 
They will have to recognise that an equit- 
able and lasting settlement, as envisaged in 
the Atlantic Charter, means and presup- 
poses that Britain should rather give the 
right of self-determination a universal scope 
in India than press her rights and privileges. 
India is interested in the triumph of order 
over chaos and of liberty over enslavement, 
and this is one of the fundamental reasons 
of India's whole hearted sympathy with 
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Britain, Russia and all ocher countries, who 
arc out CO destroy Hitlerism. “ But if 
Britain.” emphatically stressed Sir Radha- 
krishnan, in his Convocation address to the 
Aijra University, “has not been able to 
mobilise, not tile material resources but 
ciie moral forces, it is because she is unwill- 
ing. even in ciiis critical hour, to apply the 
principles of democracy to India.” While 
India does not want to share the lot of the 
countries overrun by Hitler, there is an 
overwiielming majority of her people who 
consider, in tlie words of Sir Sarvapalli. 
“that tile war is an Imperialist war for tiie 
defence of tiiis stra.Us’liin^ ramshackle 
system of domination, finance, trade and 
tradition : the British Empire.” 

Our Demand 

India wants peace and happiness in the 
world and this is incompatible with the 
narrow mindedness of the so-called Master 
races. India knows from her past experience 
what political and economic slavery means 
and it is for this reason chat our sympathy 
and full support goes to chose countries who 
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have succumbed to the tyranny of Hitler. 
But “ why should India be branded as 
guilty of treason if she re-echoes Roosevelt’s 
historic utterance that it is much better 
for a nation to die standing on its feet 
than to live on its bended knees.” Mr. 
Amery insults Indian intelligence when he 
says that the August declaration is some 
thing superior to the Atlantic Charter. 
Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant characterised 
the statement of Mr. Amery as a huge 
joke to befool Indians. India has as 
much right to be the mistress of her 
own desitinies as any other country in the 
world. If the signatories to the Atlantic 
Charter and those who have confirmed 
their adherence to it wish to win peace 
and not lose it as in the last war,” they 
should ungrudgingly come forward and 
say ‘ We offer you Indians for what we 
fight.’ “Political subjection is moral degra- 
dation, not for countries overrun by 
Hitler but for countries which are in a 
dependent position like India,” and India 
cannot continue to lead a life of subserv- 
ience indefinitely. 
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A WORD IN EXPLANATION 

Whether great or not, whether historic 
or not, there can never be two opinions that 
1942 was an unforgettable year. It has 
taught us a lot that we can never forget. 
The Congress has emerged, not altogether 
unscathed but definitely wiser out of this 
fiery ordeal. As practical men we must put 
our experiences to utmost advantage. It 
is with this object in view that I have been 
speaking and writing ever since my release 
a year ago on the subject of organisational 
reconstruction of the Indian National 
Congress. The pages that follow are just 
a humble effort to present the whole case 
in one place and I shall be happy if this 
effort at least provokes thought among my 
Congress friends; 

S. K. PATIL. 

Congress House, 

September 20, 1945. 
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AUGUST 1942 AND APTU^t 

Wliatever might he the net result in political values 
of our national awakening of 1942, it cannot be denied that 
after 1857 it was the greatest mass movement with all the 
elements of a people’s revolution in it. After an event has 
taken place there are many political Pandits •- who can 
argue about its pros and cons and point out mistakes both 
of purpose - and orga|nisation. The real and authentic 
history of August 1942 has yet to be written. It will surely 
be written one day when the dust of the present poHtieal 
controversy 'has settled down and people are in a mood to 
judge things dispassionately and in their correct pers- 
pective. It is, however, the duty of those to whose lot it 
bad fallen to.be the actors in this great Rational upheaval 
to 'review the situation a little more closely; if only to get 
wiser by the experience. ' There is a vast majority of Con-' 
gressmen in ' the country who are proud of this mass 
movement because of the supreme sacrifices and sufferings 
through which the nation had to- pass and^v/hieh it did 
with remarkable courage and faith which are -the greatest 
assets of a ■ national struggle. The top-most ' Congress' 
leaders who .have ^been released from their enforced' de- 
tention after three years have been vying with one another 
to share the ' responsibility of this phenomenal .mass' 
awakening and spontaneous mass action. It is neither 
the purpose of this TjrocMire 'to discuss the ' details of 'the' 
movement nor to pronounce any judgment on anybody’s' 
action. The purpose is to have an' objective survey of 
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the political developments that have taken place in this 
country since August 9,-1942, the day on which India’s 
national leadership was put under arrest en masse. 

.. ■ There are leaders and followers in the Congress 
organisation who might rightly claim that the August 
movement has resulted in what may be called a political 
success. It may be so. If by success is meant that the 
nation has progressed towards our cherished goal of Com- 
plete -Independence, we have no doubt achieved success' 
ini that limited sense. ^ Every movement of direct action in 
a. revolutionary struggle does strengthen a nation. It is, 
however, no use at this stage wasting our time in futile 
discussion whether the end of the 1942 movement '.vas a 
success .or otherwise. Nor would it serve any purpose at 
this- stage- to- discuss whether the movement of August 1942 
was. a movement started by Congress or somebody else. 
Whosoever might be responsible for starting the move- 
ment, the fact remains that there was in 1942 the greatest 
national movement of our times and it has left a distinct 
and indelible impress on the political life of this coinitry. 
A large number of Congressmen and friends of the Con- 
gress who participated in this phenomenal mass awaken- 
ing have done acts of bravery and sacrifice of which any 
people can be proud'. And yet all this was done in the 
-ahiSence' of any central directive or dependable guidance. 
'■The' nation entered upon- tbe movement in a spirit which 
-was aptly described by Mahatma Gandhi’ as IDO or DIE’. 
'\y’e were- out tO’ get our Complete ludependence, no matter 
Wh^t- it cost.- We asked our rulers to QUIT INDIA bag 
baggage' so' that- this country might be free for the 
and- daughters of the soil to live. If that was the 
^iftpiediate obiective of this great national movement, 
4ufely' we. have not achieved it in any real sense. The 
netiou has failed' in reaching the great objective whieh.it 



had set before its eyes when it undertook to make the un- 
told sacrifices which it did. "We as a nation, conscious of our 
growing strength and pledged to win oru’ independence hy 
our sweat and toil, must examine the causes which robbed 
us of our expected success. It is no use arguing about the 
' fact which is beyond dispute that we have come out un- 
successful iir this great movement. I do not deny -for a 
moment that we have taken a few more strides on the way 
to our political emancipation. But that is not the real 
measure of success, and surely, it 'must not be the measure 
of those who gave their lives so that free India should live 
for ever. 

Whatever may be the other reasons which ultimately 
contributed to our failure, the one which strikes me as the 
most obvious was our organisational uapreparedness. No 
doubt there was a great atmosphere for an all-out political ' 
movement of direct action in 1942, The world was at the 
parting of the ways. Great events had taken place and 
were taking place both in the world and in our own coun- 
try. The Japanese military roller was mercilessly press- 
ing on the vast tracts of land which for centuries belonged 
to the powerful Western nations. The historic Burmese 
land was completely run over and the hordes of Japanese 
army were at the Eastern gates of India. While all this 
was happening, India could not have sat supine, help- 
lessly dependent on the military might of Britain to stem 
tiie in-rushing tide. Such confidence in Its military 
genius was not created by the British array anywhere in 
the early years of war. This was the background of the 
movement of August 1942. If the Congress had not 
talten any steps at this critical hour of our national history 
to organise the .people of* this country for country-wide 
national resistance against the Japanese aggression, the 
posterity would have been justified in condemning, the 
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Congress for its unpardonable indifference and inaction, 
it is easy to be wise after tiie event. We are ail glad to- 
day that victory nltimately went to the Allied arms. But 
surely, it woxdd have been dangerous to predict events 
with anything like an accuracy in August 194:2. The 
Congress, therefore, was perfectly justified in taking the 
step that it took in passing the Resolution of August 8, 
If Britain had helped this country iu organising a real 
national resistance which a people’s government alone 
could have successfully done, perhaps, the history of war 
would have been different, not so much from the point of 
\iew of success but in the contents of that success. Britain 
vrould not allow organisation of such national resistance, 
and hence the movement of August 1942. 

It .will take long to forget those hectic days of 
August 1942 when the whole nation was literally boiling 
with indignation born of its utter helplessness in the face 
of gravest danger. There was a strong desire to do some- 
thing and that too promptly. Mahatma Gandhi had stir- 
red up the revolutionary spirit of the people by his in- 
spiring writings in the Harijmi. Everything was ready 
for a national upheaval. There was the atmosphere and 
even more than that there was the people’s determination. 
Wlxat was lacking was the strength and ability of our 
organisation to control and direct a mass struggle of 
such immense dimensions. 

Congressmen who are naturally and justifiably proud 
of the happenings of 1942 and the great part played in 
them by the nation as a whole and particularly by o\tr 
younger generation ought not to commit the mistake of 
forgetting the wood for .the trees. It must be realised 
after a close examination of these happenings that -the 
organisational strength behind this great national up- 
heaval was very little, if at all. ^The response came from 
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country to a pitcli where it had assumed a fanatical fer*' 
vour. The young generation of the twenties was moved 
‘l>y Gandhian technique as by nothing else. It was em 
tirely; du§ to this great experiment of mass awaheumg 
that ^andhiji T?rought about during those years, under 
the Flag of the Congress, that we had the successful move- 
ments of .direct political action such as the Flag Satyor 
gralia pf Nagpur in 1923, the BardoK Satyagralia in 1928 
mid the first Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930. We 
-had the second Civil Disobedience Movement in 1932 but 
it was by no means an unqualified success. The forces 
were now gathering inside our organisation wliieh cla- 
moured for a reorientation of the Congress policy and pro- 
gramme. 

There are always two mentalities in every big national 
movement. They can be described as the ‘Parliamentary' 
and the ‘Kevolutionary.' It is not correct to say that 
tl'.ese mentalities raised their heads in our Congress politics 
for the first time in 1934. They were there even before 
but the 'conflict between them had not come to an open 
clash owing to the great influence which Gandhiji wielded 
on the rank and file of Congressmen. TJie Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement of 1932 proved to be of a longer diuar 
tion and for that reason, among others, it became impos- 
sible to successfully arrest the demoralisation which 
had set in. It then became impossible to avoid 
the open clash between the Parliamentary and the 
Eevolutionary mentalities. The year 1934 proved to he a 
fateful year for the Congress in more than one way. The 
Civil Disobedience Movement had come to a stand-stiU. 
The Congress was wholly suppressed and a wave of pessi- 
mism had come over the country. Gandhi.ii had directed 



capable. The leaders of tlie Parliamentary mentality had 
their way and they succeeded iu taking the Congress witli 
them, with the blessings of Gandhiji, to parliamentary 
polities. A Parliamentary Board was appointed and 
elections to the Central Legislative Assembly were success- 
fully fought. Perhaps as a counterblast to this, came tlie 
Congress Socialist Party in the same year, which claimed 
to be the exponent of the Eevolutionary menlality. The 
open conflict between these two mentalities in tliis.yeor 
was the beginning of many of the evils from which our 
great organisation has been sufl’ering ever since. .The 
party polities which was tuiknotvn to our organisation 
until then now came in with a vengeance. The Congress 
Socialists did not stop wth merely an additional stress 
on their special ideology or their different methods of 
work if they had any such methods. The leaders claim- 
mg to be the exponents of the Eevolutionary mentality 
created what later on became a water-tight and fool-proof 
organisation 'within the Congress ranics. They had a con- 
stitution of their own and a special loyalty and a special 
programme for their organisation. However attractive 
these might have then appeared to a section of the younger 
generation infuriated by the conduct of the Parliamenta- 
rians, they ine-vdtably resulted in creating lack of faith 
aiid indiscipline in the rank and file of the Congress 
workers. 

Close on the heels of the Congress Socialist Party 
came the Communist Party, also as an iudependcjit party 
within the Congress organisation. - The reasons for this are 
not far to seek. The Congress Socialists pame into direct 
conflict ■with the Communists in the labour field. Being a 
Party "within the Congress, the Congress Socialists were 
using the Congress name and influence for getting a foot- 
hold among the workers. ■ The Communists tjbought that 
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ihey could also repeat the experiment to their advantage 
and hence the entry of the Communists into our national 
organisation. After the Communists, eame the Eoyists as 
a separate Party with its plan and programme. The 
storm then went on gathering. The forces of indiscipline 
and disruption went on gaining momentinn. Then came 
the episode of Subhas Babu and the formation of ‘For- 
ward Bloc’ within the Congress. This was followed by 
an .agglomeration of these dissident parties into a solid 
bloc which came to be known as the ‘Left Consolidation.’ 
It was this hotch-potch combination of various disgruntled 
elements in the Congress which succeeded in electing 
Subhas Babu to the Presidential gadi of the Tripuri 
‘ Session in 1938, The Congress was now fast heading to- 
wards an organisational disaster. The Tz’ipuri Session of the 
Indian National Congress was the height of the forces of 
indiscipline and disruption within our ranks. During all 
these years, the Congress organisation was hopelessly suf- 
fering from want of adequate attention. There was no 
attempt made to put the oi’ganisation on a sound and 
scientific basis. Most of our leaders, both old and young, 
had allowed themselves to be exploited by one or the other 
party within the Congress and so they had no time to look 
to the work of proper organisation of the Congress. 

Right in the middle of this organisational weakness 
■of the Congress almost amounting to chaos brought about 
hy dissident forces, came the Parliamentary elections to 
the Provincial Assemblies. Here again I maintain that if 
the Congress succeeded in winning these elections in seven 
out of eleven provinces, very little credit for this great re- 
sult goes to the organisational strength of the Congress. It 
was the magic of the name of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
lightning electioneering campaign of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru with his undoubted hold on the mass mind, which 


contributed more than anything else to this great success 
of the Congress in the provincial elections. The country 
will never forget the most wonderful work done by Jawa- 
harlal by his country-wide election toui'S. "What I main- 
tain — and that too with the knowledge of the working 
of our organisation — is that Congress as an organisation 
had very little to contribute to this success. 

The functioning of the Congress ]\Iini3tries in seven 
provinces, and for some time eight, did not result in eon- 
- solidating the organisational strength of the Congress. 
'W'e h^ formed the Ministries with the two main objects, 
namely, to break the Act of 1935 and to serve the people 
through the Congress organisation thereby strengthening 
that organisation. We must admit that we succeeded in 
neither of these two objects. ‘We could not break the Act; 
nor could we strengthen the Congress. We may be for- 
given for not being able to break the Act but our inability 
to take the people with us and consolidate the Congress 
ranks is, indeed, unforgivable. After this first Parlia- 
mentary experiment of 27 months, the Congress emerged 
as a much weaker institution than it was before it accepted 
.office. In most of the Provinces the differences between 
the Congress Ministries and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees were very acute. If they did not explode in a 
conflagration, it was because of the great influence of the 
Central Parliamentary Board headed by Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, the Congress Working Committee and last but 
not the least, Candhiji. 

Before the Congress had any time to set its house in 
order organisationally, the great World War II broke out 
in 1939. We were taken off our feet and any organisation 
of our institution became almost impossible. One event 
followed another in rapid succession giving us neither any 
chance nor breathing space to build up our ranks. Our 
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wily rulers wlio have perfected the art of living and pros 
pering on onr weaknesses did not allow this opportunity t 
slip without taking fullest advantage of it. This is thi 
■reason why the movement of Individual Sahjagraha o 
ID-IO could not gather sufficient momentum in spite of th( 
masterly guidance of our great Leader. IMany of om 
colleagues in the Legislatui*es who had joined us hi fail 
weather, could not stand the test of a real trial when it 
came. It was in these circumstances that the Individual 
Saiyagralia movement came to an end in December 1941 
after the release of Congress prisoners. 

Even the short period of eight months that was at 
the disposal of the Congress between December 1941 and 
August 1942 was not judiciously used by us in reorganis- 
ing our forces. "We acted as if we had completely lost con- 
trol over ourselves. There was no move for any national 
programme which would consolidate our ranks and arrest 
tlie growing fissiparous tendencies in the organisation. 
During these eight months we did take part in some good 
activities such as helping the people in organising them- 
selves for self-protection against the danger of aerial 
bombing. But this was neither here nor there because we- 
v.’^ere not able to remove the organisational weaknesses 
which had taken hold of our Institution. Before we could 
set ourselves to do any organisational work, came the 
famous Cripps offer in Apiffi 1942 and our rejection of it 
for very sound national reasons. Events were now head- 
ing for a crisis of the first magnitude; the clouds in the 
political horizon were gathering fast and threatening to 
break out any moment. The leaders like Gandhiji, Paiidit 
Jawahai'lal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Bajen- 
dra Prasad and others were maldng herculean effort to 
keep up and even to increase the spirit of resistaiice in the 
people. It was this spirit of resistance created by the 
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articles of Harijan and mass meetings addressed by leaders 
like Sardar Vallabkbliai Patel wMcb was responsible for 
tbe political tempo of August 1942. I do not tbink tliat 
the Congress organisation as an organisation could justi- 
fiably take any credit for it. In these eireumstanees, if 
the nation did not emerge successful out of the struggle 
of -1942, we have not to blame the nation for it. In all 
conscience, we have to blame our Congress machinery 
during the last 10 years./ It is no use blaming the past. 
Like practical men we must rise to the occasion and make 
the present and future completely ours. The experiences 
of 1942 have given us many lessons. They have opened 
our eyes. They have shown us where our strength lies 
and what and where our weaknesses are. The Congress 
leaders must submit themselves to a process of serious 
heart-searching if they want their organisation to become a 
really efficient and fighting organisation capable of deli- 
vering the goods for the country. They must immediately 
set themselves to reconstruct the Congress organisationally 


on very sound and scientific lines. This brings us to the 
-essential bases of re-organisation. .i 

BASES OF EE-CONSTEUCTION 

i jrjuf 

According to me, the fundamental bases of onr 'OV^" 


ganisational reconstruction are; 


(i) A unified Congress, loyal to its great mission of 

complete national independence without any 
party or group formations within its ranks. 

(ii) Active and unswerving faith in the national lead- 

ership of Mahatma Gandhi in all its implica- 
tions and .particularly those of truth and non- 
violence. 
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■ (iii) A well-planned national programme of a limited 
• , 'period to tlie fulfilment of whieli all Congress- 
men must pledge themselves. 

The poHtieal issues before the country are now as 
clear as crystal. We are, whether we will it or not, head- 
ing towards the ultimate climax of oiu* political struggle. 
India cannot afford to be a slave for any long time. The 
nation's urge for freedom is hourly stiffening. It must 
find expression in a political movement. If the Indian 
National Congress is not going to formulate and regulate 
that expression, who else wiU? The Congress alone can 
claim the legacy of the nation’s will to freedom. The 
Congress must not fail the country in this supreme hour of 
her need. The fight before us is very straight and there 
is no room for any doubt as to the issues involved. Our 
rulers, clever as they are, are systematically and inexor- 
ably consolidating their forces to give a battle to the forces 
of resistance in the country. Those who could not go the 
whole hog with us have already changed their loyalties 
and taken their places with the Government, directly or 
indirectly. The confusion of party polities within the 
Congress has also considerably cleared. I have not the 
shadow of doubt that 'tlie Communists and the Royists 
Avill not be with us in the struggle to come. They have 
left us for good. There is such a fundamental difference 
between the ideologies and more particularly, the methods 
of work, between us and them that any superimposed 
union is bound to result in unsavoury consequences. If 
the Communist Party is really honest to the ideology of 
coramiinism its place is outside the ranks of the Congress. 
To remain outside the Congress ranks does not necessai'ily 
mean conflict; much less does it mean any erunity. The 
Communists will be rendering a real service to the prin- 
ciples of communism if they operate as an independent 
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party outside tlio Congress organisation. Incidentally 
they Avill be doing useful service to Congress also. TJicre 
is notliing much to ai’gue about the Royists. Their in- 
tlneuee in country's politics is almost negligible, and 
what little used to be there is fast dying out. 

I I am absolutely certain that after the great experi- 
ence of these fateful years of war, the leaders of tlie ‘For- 
ward Bloc' will once again come into the Congress fold 
and will give us the benefit of their great influence and 
drive. There remains then the Congress >Soeialist Party. 
In this great national movement of 1942, tlie members of 
this Party and other Congressmen have been eonmades 
in arms. "We have identified om* interests and our politi- 
cal aspirations in a common struggle. "We have lived to- 
getlier, bled together and even died together in this great 
struggle. I do not think there is any difference in our 
ideologies which we cannot adjust for common good. In 
fact, there is only one ideology for both of us and that is 
to wrest our complete freedom at the earliest possible 
moment from the unwilling hands of oui’ rulers. If there 
u'ere any small differences as to the methods of work and 
loyalty to leadership, these have also comiffetely disap- 
peared in this great movement. Is there anything now 
that should keep us apart as separate parties quarrelling 
among ourselves and thereby weakening discipline and 
solidarity of our organisation? My experience of the last 
12 months has confirmed my conviction with which I came 
out of the jail that hereafter in Congress polities what 
are Imown as the orthodox Congressmen and the Congress 
Socialists are going to work together, hand in hand, with 
a eonunon programme and for a common goal. Even if 
there should be any small differences as to the emphasis 
on this or that. item of a national programme, these can 
be relegated to the cold storage during the time India 
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is str^iggiing for her national emancipation. Let these 
small- differences and small quarrels he suspended until 
we achieve our goal of complete independence. I, there- 
fore, believe in a unified and united Congress in wMch 
there is enough scope for free political expression and no 
conflict of political ideologies. I have great hopes about 
the leaders of the Congress Socialist Party. I am sure 
they will dissolve the Party and take their rightful place 
in the hierarchy of the Congress organisation. 

THE LEADERSHIP 

Then comes the question of leadership. The proper 
leadership for a revolutionary struggle is the most im- 
portant factor. Luckily for us we have got a leader who 
has for the last quarter of a century become the biggest 
rallying point for aU forces which stand for national re- 
sistance. I do not think that the question of leadership 
for the Congress is a point in dispute at all. Mahatma 
•Gandhi’s leadership is the greatest good fortune of this 
country. When an appeal is made to the people askmg 
them to rally round the leadership and to develop an un- 
swerving faith in it, our usual critics and fault-finders 
read in that appeal what they like to call ‘a familiar ring 
of Fascism or Nazism’. It has become a fashion of these 
days both in this country and outside that whenever 
critics want to run you down they must begin by calling 
you a ‘Fascist’ and your methods ‘Totalitarian’. I main- 
tain that there is nothing fascist or totalitarian in the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. If there is any leadership 
in the present-day world which is thoroughly democratic 
and which entirely depends on moral sanctions, it is the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. More millions of masses 
follow him today than any single leader in the world, not 
because he holds any power of which they are afraid but 
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because liis leadership and the way of liis life appeal to 
most of them. So far as the Congress is eoneernod I do 
not think there can be any dispute about his Icadersliip. 
It is he, more than anybody else, who has turned the 
Indian National Congress into a gigantic mass orgruiisa-' 
tion. It is he who has given us the eonception of Swunij. 
It is he who has taught us to walk erect as patriotic sous 
and daughters of this eountry. What is independeneo is 
very often a vague idea to ignorant masses who form the 
bulk of the population of any country and particularly 
of this eountry. Gandhiji has removed the vaguoiess of 
Indian independence (Swaraj) by explaijiing it to rhe 
masses in terms of its concrete contents wliich even the 
ignorant masses can understand. He shuns all authox'ity 
and even popularit}'. By no stretch of imagi)iation his 
leadership of the forces of resistance in this country can 
bo dubbed as Fascist or authoritarian. The Congress has 
accepted his leadership, and w'e Congressmen arc develop- 
ing .an increasing faith in it. He has been leading the 
eountry for the last 25 years from one success to another. 
The proud heritage of national consciousne.ss and strength 
which the Congress possesses today is mostly, if not en- 
tirely, of his making. 

Gandliiji’s leadership has been almost universally 
accepted by all Congressmen. But the mere acceptance of 
a leadership is one tiling, and the readiness to follow it 
unflinchingly and in all circumstances i.s quile the other. 
This fact does not seem to have been realised by all those 
who eiaim to accept Gandhiji ’.s leadership. As we march 
on to our goal we notice some confusion of thought about 
the essence of this leadership. I am afraid there is much 
too loose thinldng on* this subject. The happenings of 
1942 have given us considerable food for thought on this 
Qtiestion. Since the Congre.ss took to direct action .for. 
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tile attaiument of our lu^ependenee, Gafidhiji has h^en 
unanimously chosen as the Leader to guide and direct 
every campaign of direct action. He is the master of 
technique so far as Satyagraha — ^the only weapon with 
which Congress fights — ^is concerned. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that the Congress chose him to lead the historic 
‘■Quit India’ struggle. That leadership was uiianimously 
accepted by the All-India Congress Committee in the- 
Resolution of August 8, 1942. Although Gandhi ji was 
arrested and put under detention long before he could' 
give any guidance or direction to the country, there was' 
nothing to doubt the general principles of his guidance. 
The one principle which he has taught the country to 
follow in all struggles of direct action he has hitherto 
led, is the principle of non-violence in thought, word and 
deed, as he puts it. In the numerous articles that he wrote 
in Sarijan, creating a proper atmosphere for an all-out 
national resistance, he was never tired of emphasizing 
strictest adherence to non-violence in aU circumstances. To 
him any departure from non-violenc.e is almost the end 
of the struggle. Congressmen and others who participat- 
ed in this struggle had no doubt whatsoever in their minds 
that their conduct in this struggle had to be perfectly 
non-violent if they expected this great struggle to suc- 
ceed in the end. 

In the light of the experiences of all that happened 
in 1942, we have to examine whether we were truly loyal 
to the leadership of Gandhiji in some of om actious. I 
am not raising this point simply with a view to criticise 
or find faxilt with what happened. I have always maiu- 
tained — and that is the correct position for anybody to 
take — ^that whosoever did anything - in this movement, 
although not always in conformity with the strictest code 
of non-violence, did it in a moment of uncontrollable ex- 
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eiteaieut and not out of any intention of knowingly dis- 
obeying tbe leadership. Those who might have acted even 
outside the four corners of non-violence did so with a 
patriotic motive because they thought that it was perhaps a 
quicker way of reaching their objective. Had not Gandhiji 
often .told them that even a violent resistance to evil was 
any day better than a cowardly submission to it? That is 
all sound logic as it goes but it must be recognised at the 
same time that no amount of defence that we may give 
for some of our actions can absolve us from our responsi- 
bility to loyally carry out the instructions of our Loader. 
We must develop and show in our actions imflinching faith 
in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, if with the help of 
that leadership we mean to attain our Complete Independ- 
ence. The historic struggle of 1942 has once again ' de- 
monstrated, if any such demonstration were necessary, 
the unique revolutionary character of Gandhiji ’s leader- 
ship. That leadership is our greatest national asset. Let 
us eapitahze it as much as we can and speedily reach 
our goal. This is the reason why I consider Gandhiji's 
leadership as one of the important bases of the organisa- 
tional reconstruction of the Congress. 

I am sure nobody seriously believes that what Ave 
have come through is the last struggle in any sense. The 
final struggle for Swaraj has to be fought in the- near 
future if it becomes necessary; And who can say that it 
will not be necessary, looking to the present attitude of 
our rulers? All our efforts for re-organisation of our 
forces must, therefore, be directed to that one central 
fact, namely, the final struggle for our complete national 
independence. 

' THE NATIONAL PEOGRAMIME 

The third important basis of our re-organisation is 
the NationaL Programme. We have had many program- 
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mes in the past. Under the dynamie leadership of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, the Congress has been continnously kept in 
action. We have built up our national life by following 
the national programmes which Gandhiji has given us 
from time to time. We have, however, not critically ex- 
amined the organisation of the Congress as we find it 
today. In my opinion, that organisation has become very 
■weak and loose from inside. As I have explained else- 
where, the magic which is in the name of ‘Congress’ for 
millions of masses in this country is not necessarily the 
result of the working of our Institution. That magic is 
mostly, if not entirely, due to the immense personal popu- 
larity of our leaders* like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Dr. Eajendra Prasad and others. We are ex- 
ceptionally lucky in having such galaxy of first-rate 
leaders at a critical period of our national history. But 
how long can a nation of 400 millions live almost entirely 
on the reputation and popularity of its leaders’ We 
must, no doubt, use the popularity of our leaders for 
strengthening our organisation. But that alone will not 
suflSee, In aU the movements of direct action that we 
have undertaken during the last 25 years we notice that 
tlie spirit of resistance and sacrifice does not go beyond a 
limited scope. We must seriously examine if it is so and 
why it is so. Unless that spirit pervades millions of our 
people it is impossible for us as a nation to make any real 
headway towards our goal. Here comes in the strength 
of the organisation. What generally happens is this : The 
Congress decides to go for a direct action and elects 
Gandhiji as the General of the ‘National Army.’ Gandhiji 
gives the eaU and lays do'wn the programme of action. 
Othei’ leaders promptly follow the lead of Gandhiji and 
are^ immediately arrested and locked in prisons. A couple 
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o£ laldis of other Congressmeu who have, always remained 
loyal to the Congress talce part in the struggle and go to 
jails. After this the struggle abruptly comes to an end. 
There is all the sympathy and good-will in the country 
for the Congress. Millions hope and pray for its .succe.ss. 
But somehow or other they do not act with the result that 
our movement comes to a dead stop. We have not yet 
created sufficient stamina in the nation to conti- 
nue the fight until it ends in a success. We cannot ignore 
this factor any more. We have something like 50 lakhs 
of Congressmen on our registers. But at no time more than 
a couple of lakhs came forward to take part in a pro- 
gramme of direct action. We have to find out why it is 
so and that is, in my opinion, the work of the Congre.ss 
organisation. We cannot afford to keep the Congres.s organi- 
sationally weak. We have always claimed that the Con- 
gress is the nation. The time has come to make good that 
claim in action. We must make Congress the most gigan- 
tic representative iustitutiou of people capable of deliver- 
ing the goods for the nation. It is for tliis pm'pose that we 
must have a dynamic plan of action during iJeaceful times. 
If we do not toil hard during times of peace, we shall have 
to bleed more dining times of struggle. The Congress must, 
therefore, formulate a programme of activities which will 
result in building up the oi’ganisational strength of the 
Congress. We must go in for as complete and ad-sided a 
progranune as we possibly can make it. Gandhiji has given 
us his 17 -point constructive programme. Even for the ful- 
filment of this programme we must have a well-planned 
scheme of making our orgainsation much stronger and 
much more representative of the various sections of our 
masses than it is at present. A mere talk or even a resolu- 
tion about the programme would not do. We must have 
something on the model of the first Five-year Plan 
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of .Soviet Russia. I am not suggesting any slavisli imitation 
of any country. A time-limited programme lias its own 
dynamics. It lias a tiirill of its own and Russia Iias suc- 
- eessfully demonstrated this to the world. We are a fight- 
^ ing nation impatient for our Independence. We eaimot 
afford to have a progra mm e spread over a long time. Very 
often we are not the choosers of circumstances. We 
' may not he given a continuous respite of five years by 
the Government for the completion of our projected pro- 
gramme. But surely we must make a beginning in real 
earnest. I would suggest that the Congress should make 
a programme of organisational re-construction and con- 
structive activities of a period limited to three years in 
the first instance. Anything less than three years would 
not be a programme because we may not be able to see 
the good results of it in a shorter time. If we are serious 
about our programme, there is no reason w'hy we sliould 
not complete it during three years according to plan and 
build up, as a result, formidable strength for the Congress. 
This programme can be periodically review’ed and neces- 
sary adjustments made. I shall now try to indicate what 
should Jbe the main features of this Three-Year National 
Programme. 

CHANGES IN OUR CONSTITUTION 

■ Our programme of reconstruction of our organisation 
must naturally start with our Constitution. The Con- 
stitution of the Indian National Congress has had quite 
an interesting and chequered history. First made in 1920 
at the Nagpur Session of the Congress, it has gone through 
occasional changes, very often of a revolutionary type. 
When the Constitution was first drafted in 1920 we had a 
veiy few patterns of democratic constitutions of non- 
official institutions to di'aw from. However, the scheme of 
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the Constitution was intended to he as democratic as it 
possibly could be. ^he subsequent changes that have been 
made in the constitution had pronoimced trend towards 
democratization. There has always been an attempt 
to give wider powers to lower strata of oiu* constitutional 
structure. At the same time the changes made from time 
to time are also designed to make the administration of 
Congress institutions as efficient and l>usiness-like as 
possible. 

For a fighting organisation such as ours it was neces- 
sary to introduce safeguards in the Constitution against 
doubtful elements coming in. The first five years’ experi- 
ence of the Constitution showed that some bad elements 
had already come in because it was easy to do so under 
the provisions of the Constitution. It was with a view to 
discourage these -elements and introduce greater discipline 
and honesty in the organisation that the Ehaddar Clause 
was introduced in the Constitution. Under this clause a 
primary member could not vote at any Congress election 
unless he was a habitual wearer of hand-spun and hand- 
woven Ehaddar. The restriction imposed by means of 
tliis clause was to discourage the malpractices which had 
gradually but systematically entered in our elections. 
The Ehaddar Clause did not succeed in achieving the 
purpose for which it was intended. On the contrary, its 
execution brought in more and newer malpractices than 
before in the elections. Clever people made systematic 
efforts to circumvent the clause in as many ways as they 
could. Honest people who were loyal to the Congress 
would not vote at the elections because they were not habi- 
tual wearers of Ehaddar. This resulted in reducing the 
primary membership of the Congress, with the result that 
the Ehaddar Clause was ultimately withdrav/n. During, 
the years 1925 to 1934 there were so many complaints -all 
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• 0ver>ti3e eou]ltry about corrupt and -dishonest practices that 
Gan'dhiji and the "Working Committee "^pere seriously think- 
ing- about some revolutionary changes in the constitution, 
which would effectively put a stop to all these doubtful 
practices. Thus came the big change in the constitution in 
1934 at the 48th Session of the Indian National Congress 
held in Bombay. The changes brought about this time 
were of a very sweeping nature. Mahatma Gandhi was 
the sole author of these changes. The underlying idea of 
the amendments which he proposed to the constitution was 
to -make the Congress organisation a neat and efficient body 
capable of functioning as a fighting organisation. Gan- 
dhiji was of opinion that only those people should enrol 
as primary members who had sincere love for the Con- 
gress and who were prepared to make some sacrifices, how- 
ever small, towards attainment of Swaraj which was the 
Congress goal. The most radical of these amendments was : 
that a person desirous of enrolling himself as a primary 
member of the Congress had to go do a Congress office to 
fill in the form and register his name. The idea behind 
this regsitratiou at the office was to put a stop to bogus 
membership which was being enrolled in previous years 
merely for the purpose of election and which naturally en- 
couraged all manner of corrupt practices. So also an 
attempt was made to restrict the number of delegate.^ to a 
small number of not more than 2,000. The sessions of tlie 
Congress were year after year becoming so unwieldy that 
it was impossible to carry on any real deliberations at these 
sessions. It was thought that if the number of delegates 
was reduced to a small figure the essential deliberative 
nature of the session could be preserved. The reduction 
in the number of delegates would also reduce the number 
of the members of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Another important change introduced for the first time in 
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our coustitution in tMs year was to make some sort of 
manual labour an obligatory duty for every congressman 
bolding an elective position in the Congress organisation 
According to this amendment nobody could hold an elec- 
tive position unless he was doing some kind of manual 
labour personally. The manual labour prescribed by 
Gandhiji was spinning although later on many otlier 
forms of manual labour wez*e suggested and accepted by 
the Congress. If this scheme of the Constitution was given 
a fair and honest trial for a period of 5 years, possibly, out 
of its. working could have emerged an energetic and eH- 
cient Congress organisation. As it happened, attempts 
were immediately started .by those who did not like the; 
rigorous nature of this constitution to water it down m 
eveiy possible manner.. The very next year the number 
of delegates was increased, the clause relating to manual 
labour was so circumvented that it became almost inopera- 
tive and was consequently dropped. The pm’pose for 
which Gandhiji sought to introduce these radical changes 
v.^as completely lost sight of and we once again went back 
to ovir old habits and practices. 

The movement of 1942 has, I am sure, left many .of 
us wiser even as regards our constitution. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that our constitution must be radi- 
eally altered. While keeping intact the essential features 
cf democracy, we must make our Congress executives really 
businesslike bodies capable of running the Congress ad- 
ministration very efficiently and cari'ying out the program- 
me and instructions of the Indian National Congress 
smoothly and according to the plan. We have before us 
the experience of a quarter of a century of the function- 
ing of a democratic constitution. We have seen itS' good 
points and bad .ones too. Since we are now on-' the threshold 
of big changes we must take up the question of amend- 
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ill" our constitution to suit these changes. In eonstitu- 
. tioK-making, we must avoid the mistakes which we com- 
mitted in the past. The masses of this comitry are being 
increasingly drawn towards the Congress. Their love and 
loyalty to the Institution have got to be encouraged in 
every possible manner. The simplest and the most prac- 
tical method of demonstrating that love is to become a 
i-anua member , of Congress and thereby subscribe to its 
creed of attaining Poorna Swaraj by aU peaceful and 
legitimate means. Any attempt, thereforel, to restrict 
the primary membership will not be a sound policy. Our 
constitution -must be very broad-based so far as the pri- 
mary.-membership is concerned. We, must make planned 
and' systematic efforts to get as many members on our 
registers as we possibly can. But as we go on higher and 
higher,- the constitutional structure must assume the form 
of a pyramid. The essential restrictions to secure efficient 
worlcing of the administration must, therefore, apply to 
the higher strata of our organisation. We must impose cer- 
tain obligatory duties on those who choose to occupy elec- 
tive posts in the organisations. 

The members of the Congress executives are in every 
■sense the leaders of the organisation. The leadership 
ought to be regarded more as a responsibility than a pri- 
•vdege or a mere fruit of labour. A weak leadership must ^ 
necessarily result in a weak organisation. The creation 
of a proper leadership, therefore, is a problem which must 
be scientifically studied and correctly solved. The proper 
leadership cannot be created unless we have a constitu- 
tion which helps iu the process of its creation. Those who 
come to assume this leadei*ship by contesting the elective 
positions must undertake to loyally carry out the resolu- 
tions and the instructions of the Congress. If they have 
any mental reservations about these they must be made 
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not intended in the least to impose any artificial restric- 
tions either on democratic thonght or action. The liberty 
of democratic thonght and action ought not to degenerate 
into an rmbridled licence for saying and doing anything 
one, likes. Our experience of the last few years must teach 
us better than that. There is one more argument in fav- 
our of the abolition of party formations within the Con- 
gress, which requires to be seriously considered. Wliy do 
these separate parties become necessary in our organisa- 
tion? Because, perhaps, their sponsors feel that the ideo- 
logies they represent may fare better by forming separate 
parties inside the Congress than otherwise. This is an en- 
tirely wrong presumption, I am prepared to join issue 
with any one who says that socialism has had any better 
chance in the Congress because of the existence of the 
Congress Socialist Party. On the eontraiy, I maintain 
that it could have certainly had a better chance for its 
success if it did not suffer from the handicap of inevitable 
party prejudices. I am sure. Congressmen will ponder 
over this question in an unbiased mood and decide once 
for all what is best for the Congress. I maintain that the 
eontinuanee of various rival parties within the structure 
of the Congress is an unmixed evil. The parties must go 
if the Congress is to live and grow as a fighting organisa- 
tion. 


FULL-TIME NATIONAL SERVICE 

The big programme of mass education and construc- 
tive activities that we contemplte requires for its suc- 
cessful fulfilment a very large body of workers. We must 
create this army of workers out of those who are prepared 
to give their whole time for National Service. The experi- 
ence during the last twenty-five years, and particularly of 
recent years, has taught us that we cannot fun such a gi- 
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gautic fighting machine like the i)ro.sout,-clu)' ^^tidian Na- 
tional Congress with the help of u few' (,cc‘'^5onal work- 
ers. Tlie duties and responsibilities of our' oi’o^^nisatiou 
have iuereased beyond imagination during focent yeai's. 
Unless wo r\ut our organisation like a busiue''^''* mstrtution 
demanding highest cflieiency from those win) d, we 

cannot succeed in achieviug anything big or We 

must keep the nation active and ulwa 3 '.s on >dert, A 
time hits come when we must start thinkiu'^’ terms of 
running the administration of this count r\'. ^nrclj^ the. 
task of running that administration is goiiil^ fall on 
our shoulders the moment we achieve our i'niependence. 
Our work todaj' among the masses will afford neces- 

sary training for the important role Avhieh hIuiII he 
called upon to pla\' in a free India. For purpose 
we must enrol and train a large hodj' of world'^*^' 
to give full-time service to the nation. This 
garded as a national service, and no efforts im/;’*' apured 
to make it as informed and efficient as pos.'i*^^®- 
would require lakhs of j'ouiig men and yo'^"o Avomen 
voluntarily coming forward and offering their •‘^ei-’VJces to 
the organisation. The creation of such a nati^*^^^- service 
,1s bound to cost us a veiy hcaAy expenditure must 

from noAv think of the Avuys and means of I'l^^^ctiiig this 
expenditure. 


DECENTRALIZING THE PINANCp'^I' 
RESPONSIBILITY 

We must produce a pi*actical scheme of j^ieetiug cur 
commitments of the National Service that avo' sl>^dl have 
to immediately organise. Suggestions liaA^e heP^ made in 
the past to cerate a large all-India fund for t^^® purpose. 
To me it seems a very difficult and in^P^^’^cticable 
proposition. Our , requirements are veiy and 
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- ' THE WOEKING COMMITTEE ■ . 

. Our process of organisational reconstruction must,- 
itoi' nry opinion, begin with the re-organisation of the Con- 
gress "Working Committee, popularly known as the ‘Con- 
gress High Command. ’ The Working Committee has had 
a very romantic history during the last 25 years. It is also 
known as the ‘Cabinet of the Indian National Congress’ 
and, in a sense, it does function in the capacity and with 
the authority of a Cabinet. Speaking strictly constitu- 
tionally, the Working Committee ranks third m the con- 
stitutional authority of the Congress. The first is the 
Plenary Session of the Indian National Congress; then 
comes the AU-India Congress Committee which is the 
‘Parliament of the Congress’ and after that the Work- 
ing Committee which can be called the Cabinet of that 
Parliament, following the model of the British Parliament. 
Although in rank it is the third biggest authority, in the 
actual exercise of authority the Working Committee, ac- 
cording to me, is the most powerful single unit of the 
Indian National Congress. It wields authority and influ- 
ence -which are second to no other unit. Never during 
the last quarter of a century has its authority been chal- 
lenged by anybody. An incident which looks like an ex- 
ception to this rule was the election of Babu Subhas 
Chandra Bose as the President of the Tripuri Session of 
the Congress. Subhas Babu contested tins election against 
' fhe wishes, more implied than express, of the majority of 
the Working Committee and got elected to Bie highest 
position of the Congress. This was a real challenge both 
to, the authority as well as the popularity of the Work- 
iiig Committee. But the success achieved by Subhas Babu 
proved to be a short-lived one. Within a few months of 
liis election, he had to resign his presidentship because he 
could not carry the majority of the A.I.C.C. with him. This 
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incident has successfully established the fact that the au- 
thority of ■ the Working Committee in Congress affairs is 
supreme and unquestionable. 

Tlie main reason why the Working Committee came 
to assume and successfully hold such an enormous power 
is the unique induence of Gaudliiji’s pereoniility in the 
Congress organisation. Ever since he has ns.sumcd the 
virtual leadership of the Congress in 1920, all Worldng 
Committees are selected after taking his advice. All Pre- 
sidents of the Indian National Congress since 1920, bar- 
Ting the President of the Tripuri Session, have been elect- 
ed on Gandlii.ii’s advice. Gandhiji himself used to be 
a member of the Working Committee until 1931 in which 
year. he resigned even the 4-anna membership of the Con- 
gress and thus ceased to be a member of the Working Com- 
mittee. Although he is no longer himself a member, his 
influence over the Working Committee and the Congres.s 
in' general has been even more after 1934 than before. The 
position that the Working Committee enjo5’5 today in tlic 
affairs of the Congress is entirely due to the unractcliccl 
popularity of this great man. Being the geratest demo- 
crat yet born, his leadership, iuspite of passage of time, 
has not shown the slightest tendency towards authorita- 
rianism or power politics and moreover, the sanctions be- 
hind his unique authority are truly and absolutely moral. 

In spite of the position which the Working Com- 
mittee occupies today, there is a need for reorientation 
in the function of that body. The Working Committee 
consists of 15 members, more than half of whom liavc been 
sitting in that body ever since 1920. Until 1934 the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee used to be elected by the 
A.I.C.C. But since the present constitution was passed 
hi 1934, it is the Congress President who nominates the 
members of his Cabinet for the year, of course, in consulta- 
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tion with Mahatma' Gandhi.' This is a perfectly demo- 
cratic procedure heeanse the Congress President is elected 
by a direct vote of 3,000 and odd delegates chosen in their 
turn by nearly 5 million voters from all parts of the coun- 
try. There is nothing wrong in the procedure so far as 
the composition of this Committee is concerned. The re- 
orientation which I am venturing to suggest is not in res- 
pect of the composition of the Committee but in respect 
of the distribution of responsibilities. In the cabinet 
system aU over the world there are two principles, namely, 
individual and joint responsibility on all que.stions of ad- 
ministration. Every member of the Cabinet is indivi- 
dually responsible for a particular portfolio and all are 
jointly responsible for the general policy of the state. Of 
course, the analogy cannot be exactly apposite because 
the Working Committee is not a Cabinet in the strict sense 
of that expression; nor is Congress a state. The analogy 
is taken only with a view to explain the position in re- 
gard to the functioning of this body. There is no aUoca- 
lion of responsibility as between the various members of 
the Working Committee. All are supposed to be respon- 
sible for everything that the Congress has to do. This is 
not, in my opinion, a very ideal state of affairs. No doubt 
the members of the Working Committee are the tallest 
men in our public life so far as ability and popularity go. 

I am not detracting\from their greatness as leaders in sug- 
gesting this reform. The Congress affairs during recent 
■years have become so varied and complex that tlie alloca- 
tion of responsibility of various heads of our programme 
and .administration among the members of the Working 
Committee is highly necessary in the interests of efficiency 
and smooth working. The volume of our work and res- 
ponsibility has become so heavy that the old practice of 
leaving .everything to the entire Cabinet has no longer 
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remamed a safe or a practical policy. For ”istaacc, the 
Oori^ress lias no^ imdertakeii tlie responsibility o£ guul- 
ing the organisations and acthdties of various important 
elements in onr society sneb as tbe Mazdoors, the Ljsans, 
the Students, tbe States, etc. Almost every day some 
sort of consultation or- guidance is necessary from tbe 
Higb Command. We bave got to formulate policies and 
take qnick decisions in regard to many (piestious as they 
crop np from day to day. There are a thousand and one 
compbeated questions ■with reference to vrbicb expert 
advice may become necessary. Whom to consult 
for necessary guidance and advice unless there 
is some definite arrangement about it •wbicb is known to 
most of onr workers? This is a serious handicap at tbe 
present moment. Tbe situation has been furtiier compli- 
cated after tbe great struggle of 194:2. Tbe Congress once 
again under Gandbiji’s inspiration has decided to under- 
take tbe responsibility and work among all sections of tbe 
society. All this means organisation and expert advice 
from day to day. So long as tbe Worldng Committee wa.s 
in jab and Mahatma Candbi was out, congressmen used 
to consult him whenever any need for advice arose and 
he used to give such advice. After tbe release of tbe mem- 
bers of tbe Working Committee it is neither proper nor 
alwaj’s .practicable to rush to Gandbiji for advice on every 
question. This is a responsibility of the Working Com- 
mittee and it must be undertaken by that body in as best 
and eflicient a manner as possible. Tbe fact that the- 
whole of tbe Working Committee is responsible for every- 
thing does not conduce to efSeiency of our organisation 
or facibty of work. There must be. division of responsi- 
bility amongst tbe various members of the Working Com- 
mittee. There are two ways of doing it. One is the dis- 
tribution of portfolios - among tbe 15 members of tbe- 
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Working Committee. It will then be easy for Congress 
Executives and other workers to refer their difficulties 
to tlie member in charge of a particular portfolio. Of 
course, the. general policy and the principles would be 
determined as hitherto by the High Command as a 
whole sitting together from time to time as it does at 
present. But it is not possible to hold such meetings ex- 
cept 4 or 5 times a year. Advice and direction, however, 
will have to be given almost every day and hence the ne- 
cessity of the creation of portfolios and proper allotment 
of responsibility to individual members of the Working 
Committee. . 

. . It may be argued that some of the members of the 
Working Committee, although they enjoy the fullest mea- 
sure of popularity in tlie country, are not in a position to 
undertake any strenuous duties by reason of their age 
and health. Their influence, however, is a national asset 
.and the country can ill-aftord to do without their advice. 
It is, tlierefore, necessary to find some via media by \vhich 
we can have our trusted leaders in the Cabinet and at tlie 
■same time we can arrange to distribute responsibility by 
•creating different portfolios. 

There is something to be said, incidentally though, 
about the composition of the Working Committee with 
reference to various provinces. No doubt, by convention, 
the members of the Working Committee are chosen from 
different Provinces so that most of the Provinces may get 
representation on that important body. There are, 
h.owever,- 20 Congress Provinces and the number of the 
Worldng Committee is only 15. Some Provinces, there- 
fore, have got- to go almost permanently unrepresented. 
Tliei*e is a growing feeling among the Provinces that every 
Province should have a representative on the High Com- 
mand of the Congress. There is nothing vrong about 



this feeling. The Congress has become so powerful during- 
recent years tha;fc it is natural for a Pro-vinee to feel that it 
should be represented in the highest counsels of the coun- 
try. We have, therefore, to find out a/ compromise between 
these two systems. I make bold to suggest a compromise. 
While the High Command should continue, to remain as at 
present constituted and exercise the authority it has 
hitherto been exercising, it is possible for our organisation 
to create an outer ring of the High Command consisting 
of persons selected by the High Command in charge of 
ihe various constructive and administrative actmties. 
This means that there wiU be .the Working Committee of 
tLe Congress as before and. it will be responsible for laying 
down the general policy of the Congress. The Working 
Committee, however, will appoint one responsible person 
in charge of every important activity or group of activi- 
ties. Such heads of actmties will form what I call the 
outer ring of the. High Conimand. The officials in charge 
of actmties will be under the disciplinary jurisdiction of 
the Working Committee and responsible to that body. In 
this outer ring it is possible to give representation to every 
Province. We have surely at least 20 heads of our aetiA'i- 
ties and there can be one man for every Province. We 
need not restrict our number to 20. If competent people 
■for doing this kind of work are available, in certain cases 
there can be even more than one seat for a single .Congress- 
Province. Among others I can suggest the following 
portfolios to be created almost immediately: 

(1) The Congress Organisation: 

(2) The Foreign Affairs. 

(3) Information and- Propaganda. 

(4) Mazdoors. 

(5) Kisans. 

(6) Students. 
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, (7i) Indian States. 

(8) Volunteers. 

(9) Organisation among Women. 

(10) Service to Harijans. 

(11) Khadi and Gramodyoga. 

(12) Basie Education. ' 

(13) EasMrabliasha. 

(14) Provincial Languages. 

■ (15) Liquidation of Illiteracy. 

(16) Communal Unity. 

(17) Economic Equality. 

(18) .National Service. 

(19) Health and Hygiene. 

(20) Proliibition. 

(21) Local Self-Government institutions. 

(22) Parliamentary Activities. 

(23) Edueation in General. 

(24) Trade, Commerce and Industry. 

Other items can he added to this list whenever we are 
able to organise more activities. We can have occasional 
meetings of the men in charge of these various portfolios. 
They should work in the capacity of advisers to the High 
Command in respect of the portfolios entrusted to their 
charge. If the Congress Working Committee is reorganis- 
ed on Ibis model, I am certain, it is bound to lead to greater 
efficiency and better facility of work. 

THE EFFICIENCY DRIVE 

The experience of the functioning of the Congress has 
shown that congressmen have not evinced any special re- 
gard for ability and efficiency. Those w'ho form our exe- 
cutives in different Provinces are not partictdarly noted 
for their ability and efficiency. These two qualities are 
51716 qaa non of every successful orgaui.sation. Wc arc 
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DOW living in a world in wliich these quiililies arc regard- 
ed as being absolutely necessary for the success of an 
organisation. In the selection of the nioinhcrs of our 
executives We must take earo to sec that we do not sacri- 
hcc quality for mere quantity. The quantity has, no doubt, 
its place in a political struggle. But it is the quality 
which will score in the long rnn. For the last several years 
most of bur Committees arc manned by people many of 
whom are less than average in the c.ssential qualities of 
ability and efficiency of work. One often witnesses a 
sorry spectacle of officc-bonrer.s slicking like lim])ct.s to 
the various organisations in the Congress although they 
know that they arc not fit to occupy the positions wliich 
they occupy. Thev’ won’t move themselves nor would they 
allow anybody else to move. This has made man.y of oiir 
subordinate committees stereotyped both in composition 
as well as in the nature of their activities. This state of 
affairs must go if Congress is to live as a popular and 
fighting organisation. There must he a thoroughgoing 
purge of all our Committees ■which arc useless and out- 
moded. 


After the Working Committee comes tlic second-line 
leadership of the Congi'css, namely-, the office-ben rer.s of the 
warious Provincial Congress Committees and District 
Congress Committees. Tlic present second-line leadership 
^ the country has remained in. office in most places for 
well-mgh 25 years. It is almost a genei*ation. It is not 
suggested that these people have not played their part in 
making of onr organisation. They Jiave done it to the 
■ est of their abilities. But they have now reached the last 
imits of their utility to the organisation. It is no n.se 
sticking to a job if you cannot make a .success of it. The 
executives all over the world rise or fall by the measure 
° ^^ceess or otherwise they are able to achieve * '^^le 
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ability to successfully carry out the programme of the Con- 
gress ishould be -made the test for the eoutinuanee or other- 
wise ol a person in au executive oflSce. The standard of 
public life must be made very exacting if that public life 
is to result in a real benefit to the society. In the selec- 
tion of its executive officers the Congress must show a de-^ 
cided preference for talent, abilit 3 ’' and eflSeiency besides 
honesty and character. At present there is- hardly any 
fear in the minds of office-bearers that they will have to 
-quit their posts if they are not able to deliver the goods. 
■Such a fear must be created in their minds if our alfairs 
are to be conducted in an efficient manner. 

OUR FUTURE ADMINISTRATORS 

There is an important aspect of re-organisation on 
which the Congress must concentrate its attention from 
now. For the last 60 years the Indian nation has been 
struggling to be free. Although we are not j’et able to 
completely achieve our freedom, nobody dare deny that 
we have come -very much near to it. Within -the next 
few years, earlier than later, we. are bound to be a free 
nation. What then? Free India will require thousands 
-of able, intelligent and honest young administrators who 
will have to undertake the duties of carrying on the ad- 
ministration of this country in an able and efficient man- 
ner. How and where are these young administrators to 
be got when the need for them arises? Tliat need is . 
coming very soon and we must try from now to be able 
•to supply it. The creation of a large army of administra- 
tors gifted with talent and initiative is not a simple task. 

It will require years of concentrated and well-directed 
efforts as also good deal of imagination and plaiming. It 
•is high time the Congress realised its responsibility in this 
respeet and set about fulfilling it. 
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The work that we have been doing in the name of the 
Coiigi’ess during the last 25 years under Gandhi ji ’s leader- 
ship was of one type. Hitherto we reqiiirefl tliousands of 
men and women with courage and sacrifice, who would 
heroically fight the battle of • Independence regardless of 
consequences. We had no administration to run and na- 
turally we were not prepared for it. We have had in our 
midst great men and women who have made immense 
sacrifices and have gone through untold suiferings in the 
'Cause of freedom. So far as our work was restricted to "the 
achievement of our Independence we could do very well 
-with these men and women. But in future we shall have 
to look for new sets of people to perform different sets of 
jobs. People who are good fighters may not Jiecessarily 
'be good administrators. In fact they are not so and we 
had enough experience of it when for the first time in 
the history of our political agitation the Congress had 'to 
■undertake the responsibility of forming governments in 
«ight out of eleven administrative Pro^'inces. We were 
not a free nation yet. Our responsibility for administra- 
tion was also limited both in space and the substance of 
authority. Even then we had to find out several hundreds 
of administrators of character and integrity. Congress- 
men every^vhere in India are well aware how far we suc- 
ceeded in finding these administrators. This was our first 
’experiment of running provincial administrations '.which 
we ran for a period of 27 months. We did our best 'to riin 
that administration as efficiently as we could but I am 
afraid we were not always successful in fulfilling the ex- 
pectations of the people. It was then that we realised 
"that a time had come for the Congress to create future 
afimufistrators for this country.- Hitherto we have been 
able to draw in the Congress, young men of courage, saeri- 
and suffering.- Of course, these qualities are- still es- 
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sential and we shall always need them even in a free India. 
But alongside of these qualities we must also be able to 
draw talent and ability into our organisation. ‘When we 
think of filling the important administrative posts our 
list of such persons proves to be far short of oirr require- 
ments. The cream of intelligentsia in India has not yet 
been drawn towards the Congress for reasons into which 
we need not go. It is our duty in future to so manage our 
affairs that we may be able to attract that cream towards 
the .Congress. We must create conditions for this to hap- 
pen; 

Our workers in the Congress must understand to dis- 
tinguish between the brave fighters and able adminisrators. 
It is possible that there may be a few people who are able 
enough to play both these roles equally well. But their 
number is bound to be very small and this fact has got to 
be recognised. In our scheme of re-organisation, there- 
fore, we must give an important place to the task of train- 
ing young men and women whose services will have to be 
recruited in the near future for the purposes of adminis- 
tration in a free India. There are laldis of young students 
today who are anxious to serve their country in any capa- 
city. We must take advantage of the unbounded enthu- 
siasm and patriotism of these young people. We must 
arrange for a systematic and scientific training of these 
young men and women from now. Efforts in this direc- 
tion must start immediately and the initiative must come 
from the High Command of the Congress. 

BEOAD-BASING CUE OEGANTSATION 
We shaE now consider several important items of 
our national programme, which call for immediate re- 
organisation. The new spirit of enthusiasm and deter- 
mination that has been created by the mass awalccning of 
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1942 must not be allowed to run waste. We must take- 
the best advantage out of it in strengthening our organi- 
sation, The most elementary thing and yet the most 
essential in the scheme of re-organisation is the primary 
membersliip of the Indian National Congress, Millions of 
our countrymen who sign the Congress creed and enrol 
themselves as primary members form the broad base of 
our organisation. We have never made any systematic 
and well-planned attempt so far, to increase our primary 
membership. It will be remembered that in tl\e year 1922' 
when Gandhiji gave a call for one crore of rupees for the 
Tilak Swaraj Pund and also for one crore of Congress 
membership, our membership registers had shot up to a 
figure which was more than a crore. In 1930 again, there 
was a big mass movement for enrolling Congress member- 
ship when most of the leaders were in jail. Then also- 
our membership had gone to a crore. But these were tem- 
porary phases and we could not keep up the enthusiasm 
created on these special occasions. Our average member- 
ship all over the country has remained between 4 and 5 
milhons. No doubt this is numerically the biggest mem- 
bership of any single organisation in the W'orld. But that 
ought not to be our only satisfaction. India is a country 
of 400 millions. 4 millioii membership is only 1 per cent 
of the population. That only 1 per cent of people should 
ourol themselves for such a big cause as the national 
mdependence is not a very creditable thing either for the 
Congress or the country. We have to tliink out some plan 
of espanding this membership more or less on permanent 
lines. We always take pride in the fact that we have' 
seven lakhs of villages. But to how many of these villages- 
has the Congress gone ? How can we succeed in any move- 
ment of direct action unless the Congress ‘organisation has 
?one deep into seven lakhs of our villages? ■ This is the- 
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first task, tlierefore. thtMcIi we must undertake. lu tlie 
Tiiree-Year Programme wkieli we will be formulatiug we 
must mke care to see that at the eud of tite third vear there 
'v\-ill not he a single village in this countrv where Congress 
htss not esrahlished a Tillage Committee. Then alone we 
can stvie onrselves a real people's organisjdion. There are 
small villages and there are big villages in this countrj*. 
If on an' average every village enrols 25 primary members 
we shall have a erore and three onarters of members on onr 
nrimary registers aU over the country. This is not impos- 
sible. There are certain villages which enrol something like 
two to three tlionsand members each, every year. ^Yi^ile 
there are tillages where there has been no enrolment at all 
because nobod^v has yet tried to do it Taken by and all the 
avexa.'m of 25 per village isu in my opinion, a very prac- 
tical proposition. Added to this, there will be concenirat- 
ed. inembersliip from the urh.an areas. Te Jjave lumdreds 
of toxHis and scores of cities in this country. They con 
surely enrol about half a crore of membersbip. For Hie 
Three-Year Plan I would suggest that at the end of the 
tirst year we should aim at one crore membership ; at the 
end of the second year, a crore and a half and at the end 
of the third year, two erores complete. This will be just 
live per cent of onr population. If we succeed iu doing 
tliis on a s^'stematic and well-planned basis we shall be 
immensely strengthening our Instimtion. Onr of 25 pri- 
i.mry iuembers in a village, 5 can form a Ydlago Commit- 
tee, Y'hen we are able to establish seven lakliv of Village 
Committees in tliis country our movement for nationai 
freedom is bound to go deep into the masses. It will then 
be itupossiblc even for the mightiest foreign government 
to suppress it. 

The money that we get from membership Ims never 
been regardcxi as an imuort.ant factor. However, the 


mmy has its omi ralue and it does play its part ia 
pohbes as in everything else. With tm crores of mea- 
b®hip, the Congress organisations aU over, from cities to 
vilagis, we annuaUy get fifty lakhs of rupees to spend on 
various Congress activities. This is not a smaU sum. We 
s all oe able to do a lot of activities with the help of so 
muon money in our hands. Besides, there will be at least 
two orores of people who wiU have openly declared their 
loyalty to the Indian National Congress and their faith 
m 0 cause of freedom which the Congress represents. As 
tve go on higher up there wiU be Talnka and Tahsfl Com- 

W ■ f’li^^ District Congress Committees. 

e stall have a complete plan about the formation of 
these Committees as well. At the end of the third year there 
ahodd not be a single Taluka or Tahsil which has not an 
eectiw committee of its own. All our Provincial Con- 
gress Committees cannot boast today of Jiaving such orga- 
sations m their respective territorial jurisdiction. The 
rovmcial Congress Committees • should start a regular- 
survey of villages in their Provinces and also Talukas, 

0 groups hy whatever name they are hnowu. 

statistical information they should 
a e their plans of re-organisation. While selecting the 
eeutive committees for the higher grade of our organisa- 
rMf particularly careful in choosing the 

vie men. Bad men make bad organisations and 

hi^h everywhere in the world. The 

cho‘ gerater must he our precaution in the 

^ K.e of persons. The executives 'of the District Congress 
very important Congress bodies. Each 
under its jurisdiction a population ranging 
fo lakhs. To organise such a large population 

etUt work is, indeed, 'a very responsible and diffi- 

• .We- must; therefore; lay down some obligations- 
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for-tliose who offer themselves for the executive positions 
in our District Congress Committees. An unqualified 
'undertaking to carry out the resolutions and the instruc- 
tions of the Congress and giving regular time to the ser- 
\dce of the Congress ought to be among these obligations. 
•Our local Congress leaders must be made to realise that 
Congress work has now become a full-time job,' I am sure 
in the new drive that we shall be makiug, we shall get 
enough young men and women who would be prepared to 
■shoulder the responsibilities of these District and sub- 
ordinate organisations. 

Our Pro-vdneial Congress Committees have, during the 
last 25 years, grown into very powerful organisations. 
‘They are capable of influencing the policy of the organisa- 
tion. They do maintain some full-time workers. But 
that is not enough. We shall require a very large number 
of devoted full-timers for our work in future. The mem- 
bers of the Provincial Congress Committees are the dele- 
gates of the Indian National Congress and as such there 
is a heavy responsibility on their shoulders. Speaking con- 
stitutionally, they are the persons who lay down the 
national policy of the Congress. In making selection of 
these delegates we must take extreme care and precaution. 
Nobody who is not prepared to discharge the obligations 
incidental to a delegate’s position ought to be selected for 
the job. The ability to ‘deliver the goods’ i.e., to cany 
■out the allotted measure of programme, ought to be the 
test for every delegate who offers himself for election. If 
he fails to carry out his obligations he must not find a 
place in the next election. Then come the office-bearers 
and the members of the executive of the various Provincial 
Congress Committees, These are, in fact, persons from 
amongst whom the membership of the Worldng Commit- 
tee, i.e., our top leadership is recruited. No precaution ist 
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too great in making the right kind o£ selection for these 
top-grade Congress offices. i^Iany of these are also the 
menihers of the All-India Congress Committee, and this 
makes a live and constant contact between the Provincial 
Congress Committees and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee possible. 

There is one more aspect of our scheme of organisa- 
tion V’hich calls for special attention. Our present lead- 
ership of the Congress, almost all over the country, is the 
leadersliip which come into the organisation as far back as 
1920. IVith the beginning of the non-violent non-co- 
operation movement in that j’car, many young people from 
colleges and other walks of life came forward to serve their 
eountry under the banner of the Indian National Congress. 
Many of these now occupy very high positions in the Con- 
gress organisation. They have remained at the hehii of 
affaii-s for well-nigh 25 years. They have taken part in 
all the movements of direct action and have suffered great 
Hardships for the cause of freedom. They were young, 
some of them in their teens and early twenties, when they 
joined the movement. Today they are middle-aged men 
and women and quite a number of them old persons. It is 
not fair to expect from these people the same active and 
energetic serAuces as they were able to render in their 
younger days. A time has come in the affairs of the Con- 
^fi’ess when we must re-organise our second-line Icader- 
aHip as well. More arduous duties are awaiting us and 
^or them we require younger and more energetic persons. 
^ do jiot mean that we should be so imprudent and foolish 
n® to lose the services of these veteran leader.s. What I 
"^nggest is that we must introduce a lot of young blood in 
*^nr organisation. There are hundreds of young men 
amongst us who are capable enough to undertake the res- 
ponsibility of leadership. We must take these men and 



put’ tliem in right places. If there are any inactive otBee- 
bearers, and I am afraid there are many, they must im- 
mediately quit the posts of responsibility. There is no 
room' in the Congress hereafter for inactive and inefficient 
people, and so also for opportunists. It must be 
our constant endeavour to bring as many young 
people in our organisation as we possibly can. 
We 'must traiu these young men and women for the 
great responsibilities we want them to undertake. All 
this requires a- well-laid-out plan. The Congress Work- 
ing Committee must take the initiative in tliis planning 
and issue instructions to the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees and the subordinate bodies to do likewise. If we 
do this essential reform taking advantage of the new 
.spitit that is born in the country after 1942, we shall be 
rendering a very excellent service to our organisation. 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMklE 

. ' • The 17-point Constructive Programme of Mahatma 
Gandhi is one of his greatest gifts to the Jiation. It is a 
mistake to imagine that this programme is intended to be 
merely ameliorative in its scope and substance. It is a 
dynamic programme specially designed by its architect for 
the reconstruction of the Indian nation on a very sound 
basis. Its potentialities are many and wonderful. Con- 
gressmen have been taught — ^and rightly so — ^to look upon 
tliis programme as ultimately leading to their national 
independence. There is not the smallest doubt that the 
Constructive Programme has had a tonic eTcct on the 
morale of congressmen who badly needed this energizing 
ihflhence after what they had gone through during 1042 
aud'after. 

Gandhiji is a unique leader in respect of planning 
ivondorful nation-building programmes, and then tcach- 
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ing tlie nation liow to implement them. They ai’e 
his speciality. No other leader in the recorded liistory 
has given so much to his people by way of their moral and 
material advancement as he has done. His philosophy of 
Batyagralia knows no defeat and no frustration. He is 
ever ready with new plans and new programmes so that 
the nation may not stagnate.' His leadersliip is continu- 
ous, unremitting and comprehensive. He would not leave 
out even a small detail if it has a potentiality of adding 
to the nation’s strength. Like a clever physician he has 
always his hand on the pulse of the nation. He instinct- 
ively feels the nation’s wants and surprisingly reacts to 
them. Congressmen must have noticed that every time 
he has come out of jail he has given us sordething new wl'ieh 
would speedily recover the spirit of the nation. This, in 
uiy opinion, is the greatest attribute of his leadership. 
After the fearful repression of 1942 accompanied by leon- 
ine violence, the spirit of national India had gone down a 
hit for the time being. For a period of wmll-nigh two 
years there was no leadership and no guidance. People 
"'vere feeling helpless having nothing to do and nobody to 
guide. It was in the midst of such dejoressing situation 
that Gandhiji was suddenly released from detention for 
Reasons of health. It did not take him very long to regain 
his hold on the pulse of the nation. Within a few weeks 
uf his release, he ,eame out with his re-orientated Con-, 
striietive Progmamme. He displayed uncommon resource- 
^uluess and tact in pushing that programme in the eoun- 
hry. ‘Within a short time, the Programme miraculously 
^’ullied the scattered forces of the Congress under the Na- 
houal Flag. It is for the nation now to work on this pro- 
gramme and build, out of it, a dynamic energy for ^yin- 
national freedom. The Working Committee of the 
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Congress lanst pay more attention to the ConstrnetiTe Pro- 
gramme than it has done so far. 

TOLTJXTEER 3I0VE:NrEXT 

In onr programme of reconstmetion it is impossible 
to underestimate the importance of Tolunteer movement. 
A fighting organisation like the Indian National Congress 
needs a strong and well-diseiplined volunteer organisation. 
I am afraid vre have neglected this question in the past 
nineli -to onr cost TThea me began onr movement of mass 
action in- 1920 vre at once felt tlie need of a strong and woU- 
traiued volunteer organisation. All those thousands of 
vonug men and women who joined the movement at Gan- 
diiiji's c-ali were, in a sense, volunteers. In the beginning 
we had no arrangements for training these volunteers for 
the various tasks which we entrusted to them. had to 
hitrriedly improvise camps all over the country for giving 
training to the bauds of our yotmg workers. The volun- 
teer organisation thus came to stay and it has since the 
beginning of our movement been regarded an integral 
part of our struggle for Independence. At Cocanada 
Congress in 1923 we laid the foundation of a Wfil-tramed 
and well-diseiplmed volnuteer organisation. The Hin- 
dustan Seva Dal was the first organised Corps of the Con- 
gress, Its branches were started all over the conntry and 
ir produced tiionsands of energetic and well-trained vol- 
xnns-ers. This Dal remained almost an official volunteer 
ovranisation of the Congress until 1930. the year of the 
first Civil Disobedience movement. The Dal nsed to be 
banned along with the Cougre.s5 orgam.=ation and after 
2934 when the second Civil Disobedience movement was 
with.drawn. it functioned no more. Since 1934 up to date, 
th.e Congress has h.ad no centrally directfd volunteer 
orm'inisatlon of its ovm. Xo eiTort has been made by 



the Working Committee of the Congress to give a lead th 
the nation in respect of this very -essential activity of the 
Congress, No doubt the Congress organisation has suffer- 
ed in the absence of such a lead. The Provincial Congress 
Committees have in some cases their own volunteer orga- 
nisations, hut in the absence of a central directive there is 
neither uniformity nor sufficient vigour in their efforts. 
Whenever there are sessions of the Congress or the meet- 
ings of the All-India Congress- Committee, the Provincial 
Congress Committees improvise some sort of volunteer or- 
ganisations for the occasion. But this cannot be called a 
well-planned and well-directed volunteer movement which 
a fighting organisation like the Congress very badly needs. 
The Province of Bombay in this respect is ahead of others 
in that we have always had a powerful volunteer organi- 
sation in this City. Along with the men’s organisation, 
we have built up a very powerful women’s organisation 
and it has developed into an achievement of pride for this 
City. Under the very able and energetic leadership of 
Mrs. Safia Ehan, ' the ' Congress Sevika Dal of this City 
has grown' into a model Which other*^ Provinces may copy 
to their advantage. ' ■ i 

In our scheme of re-organisation, the Congress naust 
have a' central policy regarding volunteer organisation. 
It is highly essential that the Congress Working C!om 
loittee should draft a model constitution for the organisa 
lion of volunteers in every Province. It must give a de- 
finite lead in this direction to aU - Congress Committees 
in the country. We must choose bands of young men an 
women who should be given scientific training to make 
them ideal volunteers adequately fitted to eas-ry out t e 
’’esponsibilities of their - position. We must develop m 
these young men and women many physical and men a 
t]nalities which are necessary for an ideal citizenship. 
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the Three-Year Programme vre must fix progressive 
■quotas of voluuteers for every Province and every Dist- 
rict. There is no reason why at the end of three years 
we should not have five lakhs of weH-traiued volunteers in 
the Congress. The magnitude of work that is before us 
•does require this large number of volunteers. It is 
ulso necessary to raise the status of a volunteer in tim 
-society. The young men and young women must regard 
the volunteer’s profession as an honourable duty for pat- 
xiotie persons. TJnless we demonstrate to the people tliat 
.a volunteer is a most useful unit of national organisation 
and is also a potential leader of our national movement it 
'ivfll bejiiffieult to draw smart and intelligent young men 
and women in our volunteer movement. Our programme 
of building up a strong volunteer organisation in the 
country needs scientific and elaborate planning. The 
volunteer’s position in the Congress organisation must 
also be defined in a manner that leaves no scope for doubt 
•or argument. “What an army of regular soldiers means 
to a State, the army of otir non-violent volunteers must 
mean to the Congress organisation. Our sanctions being 
moral we must inculcate (greater and stricter discipline in 
■our volunteers. A volunteer ought to be a voluntary ser- 
vant of the people ever ready to help them in their diffi- 
•culties. YTiile he is a member of the organisation, he 
should not be an active partisan in any party or power 
polities. If he becomes such, he is bound to impair his 
usefulness to the organisation as a volunteer. "We roust 
•also fight the danger of volunteers being exploited for any 
party or sectional purposes. That is not the role which 
the Congress should expect a volunteer to play. For tlie 
proper organisation of an all-India volunteer scheme, the 
"Working Committee must appoint an able and influential 
•Congress leader to be in charge of the volunteer activities 
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in the country. Tlii.s ofiiccr must tour from Province to 
Province until the volunteer movement gain suflieicnt mo- 
mentum. Pules must he matlc to regulate the training of 
volunteers, both physical and intellectual. A volunteer 
is to he made to realise that .sometime in life he has also 
to play the role of a leader. ITc must therefore, try to 
acquire those attributes which make perfect leadershi]). 
A volunteer must be fearless and non-eommunal in his 
attitude. K the Congress .succeeds in building such a 
strong and nation-wide volunteer movement it will, indeed, 
be a great boon to the country, 

OXJR ]\tAZDOORS 

Industrial labour aflords a vast field for activity. The 
Congress must do everything in its power to draw indus- 
trial labour into its fold. The workers in tins country 
are becoming incrcasinglj' conscious of their importance 
in the political struggle. TJie Mozdonr movement has 
come to stay, and it is bound to materially influence our 
political affairs in future. Of C 9 ursc, the. Congress has nl- ‘ 
ways stood for the rights of the poor and down-ti’oddcn 
masses. Our charter of fundamental rights adopted at 
Karachi has imt a seal of approval on the rights of a com- 
mon man. India is an agricultnral country and about 80 
per cent of our population is composed of those who live 
by labour, both industrial and agricultural. The labour, 
therefore, is the most important factor in our national 
struggle. Although in the past we have always tried to be 
on the right side of labour we have not so far made any 
country-wide s.ystematic effort to rally industrial work- 
ers round the Flag of the Congress. "We have often de- 
clared, and reiterated that declaraion in the resolution of 
August 8, 1942, that the Sivaraj which the Congress has 
in ^dew is the Sivaraj of and for the toiling masses of 
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this country. But a mere declaration is not enough. We 
have to implement this declaration by organising the 
workers on right lines. We have seen during the last 
twenty-five years that Congress is not tlie only institution 
interested in workers. Tliere are other political organisa- 
tions trying to push their way among workers for reasons 
of their own. The workers today are being systematically 
■exploited for party and group politics in the name of 
various ideologies. I do not suggest that Congi-ess should 
compete with others in this race for exploitation. We must 
banish all thoughts of exploitation from our minds when 
we make an approach to labour. We must so oi'ganise 
workers as to make it impossible for any one to exploit 
them. That means that the Congress must go to the labour 
with an ideology and a programme of work which would 
be acceptable to the labour in its own interests. The Con- 
gi'css has always believed in the value and importance of 
the Trade Union movement. Some of our top-most Con- 
gress leaders have been the Presidents of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. They had the advantage of guid- 
ing and directing the Trade Union movement in this 
country. If the Trade Union movement was strong and 
in the hands of right type of people, there would have 
been little difficulty in getting its support for the move- 
ment of Independence. Unfortunately, neitl.or is the Trade 
Union movement in this country .strong nor is it in the 
hands of right tj^pe of people. This has created an ano- 
malous position in our politics. There are more political 
parties in labour than outside and many of these arc so 
openly and systematically exploiting the workers that the 
average worker gets confused and docs not luiow when 
and how to act. The 1942 happenings liave opened our 
cj'cs wide awake to this aspect of our struggle. Many of 
us had naturally thought that if a struggle wa.s forced 



-on us, tlie industi’ial worliers would stand by tbe Nation 
and play tboir part in tins great movement- of national 
liberation. In thinking on these lines we, had obviously 
counted without the host. For many reasons into which 
we need not go at present, the workers could not play their 
expected part in this national awakening with the result 
that we had to suffer another temporary set-back. We 
liave now realised the danger of lea-v-iiig the laliour move' 
ment into the hands of persons and parties whose loyalty 
to the Congress and the national cause is of a doubtful 
•character. The Congress cannot escape the responsibility 
-of giving a correct lead to labour. The Congress must, 
therefore, develop closest organisational contact with 
labour. We must so identify ourselves with the daily life 
4ind difficulties of a worker that he must feel spontaneously 
•drawn towards us. We must carry on ceaseless propa- 
ganda among workers to bring home to Ihem the central 
• fact that their struggle for bread and the Congress struggle 
for independence were, in the last analysis, one and the 
•same. The workers must be made to realise that they 
would not suceeed in their fight for bread imless India 
•succeeded in her fight for fredom. So also must the Con- 
' gress recognise that the struggle for independence would 
never -succeed unless the toiling masses of this country 
■were a part of that struggle. 

It is with this object of organising industrial work- 
ers on essentially Congress lines that the Hindustan Maz- 
•door Sevak Sangh has been recently reorganised, ff'he 
Sangh was there for the last few years operating in cer- 
tain parts of the country but now it has mkde a bid for 
an all-India organisation of labour on Gandhian lines. 
'We must welcomd the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh 
^nd do all we can to support it by our action.- The official 
labour policy of Congress in all the provinces must neees- 
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sarily follow the lines set by the Sangh, Thousands of 
students and other young workers must be trained for this 
gigantic task. To approach millions of workers and or- 
ganise them in their respeetire trade unions is a huge task 
which would need great energy and large resources. There 
is enough scope for the talent and energy of our young 
men and women in this activity. In our scheme of re- 
construction we must have a well-laid-out plan of pushing 
the work of the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh among 
industrial workers all over the country. Gandhi ji is the 
‘Guide, Friend and Philosopher’ of the Hindustan Maz- 
door Sevak Sangh. It was started at his instance and its- 
recent reorientation has secured his blessings. In the 
Textile • Labour Association of Ahmedabad we have got 
a model of labour organisation of which any nation could 
be proud. What Ahmedabad could do during the last 25^ 
j'ears in raising the status and strength of labour and 
creating the proper type of consciousness among work- 
men, surely, other cities and other Provinces can also do. 

OUK KISANS 

The Kisan problem in India is by far the largest and 
the most dilScult of our problems. The peasantry in this 
land is proverbially poor and perpetually in want. It is, 
besides, almost wholly illiterate. The Indian Kisan needs 
all the sympathy and support that the nation can give him. 
Eight from 1920, the Congress has identified itself with 
the ICisaas but we never formed any special organisation 
of Kisans on a separate class basis. Perhaps, this was 
not necessary then. But, I am sure, it is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary now. During the last few years 
Kisan organisations have cropped up in several parts of 
the country. Apart from the general problem of political 
slavery, the Kisans of India have a thousand and one pro- 



blems of tlieir own. These problems require speeial atten- 
tion and sympathetic treatment. Like industrial workers, 
Kisans also are likely to be exploited by persons and par- 
ties not always friendly to the Congress. We must prevent 
this, eventuality by all means at our disposal. Our 
Bxvaraj is mainlj’- for the Mazdoors and Kisans of this, 
country. The freedom for India, therefore, is not merely 
,a political freedom, but it must also mean economic free- 
dom of our Kisans and Mazdoors who form the bulk of our 
population. I regard it a very welcome sign that Con- 
gressmen in several Provinces have engaged themselves in 
forming Kisan organisations. In our new programme we 
must give a position of importance to the organisation of 
Kisan movement .in this country. The “Kisan-Mazdoor- 
Praja Raj” sounds a very happy slogan. We m'ust add 
substance to it by our direct work among Kisans. It 
includes within its scope all the 40 erores of our masses. 
Our Bxvaraj is and ought to be a Baj of our Kisans, Maz- 
doors, and the Praja, which means the common people. 
Congress must formulate a scientific plan and programme- 
of Kisan organisation. We must have a net-work of these 
.organisations all over the country. 

OUR STUDENTS 

When the history of the national happenings of' 
1942 comes to be authentically written, I am sure, the 
students of this country will find a place of honour in it. 
Their conti’ibution in toil and blood to this mass movement 
was immense. The students of this country, right from 
the beginning of non-cooperation movement, have always 
identified themselves with the national struggle. Tn the 
early twenties several thousands of thein joined the na- 
tional movement and courted imprisonment.' Somehow or- 
. other there was a lull in their activities -for many years. 
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This might he due to want of proper leadership among 
them. " The year 1942 has, however, demonstrated in no 
unmistakable terms what a brave and patriotic young ge- 
neration can do for its country. In their thousands the 
•students joined this movement and lit it up with tlie lire 
■of their vigour and enthusiasm. Students everywhere in 
the world are an inflammable material. Once they rise to 
action, the potentialities of their strength are incalculable, 
'll was, indeed, creditable to the student community of this 
country that without leadership and without proper guid- 
ance and without any previous experience they could do 
-BO much for their country. The nation may not have suc- 
ceeded in getting what it wanted at the end of this great 
and spontaneous movement, but surely, it has succeeded 
beyond imagination in getting thousands of patriotic 
young men and women drawn into the national struggle, 
•determined not to quit that struggle until the victory was 
theirs. This is by no means a small gain. During the last 
•several months student organisations ha%'e sprung up in 
all parts of the land. They are doing wonderfully good 
work. They have plunged themelves into the activities of 
the Constructive Programme. The Provincial Organisa- 
tions of students are federated into the all-India organi- 
sation known as the ‘Indian Students’ Congress’. Thi.s is 
a’ body thoroughly representative of the student mind of 
this country. The Congress must actively support the 
•Indian Students’ Congress. 

This awakening among the students is a great national 
-■asset. We must, no doubt, capitalize this asset and put it 
to the best advantage of the country. The young studonlvS 
today are going to be the administrators of a free India 
'tomorrow. Their potential role in the counliy’s life is, 
■therefore, extremely important. It is not enough that 
•we get our freedom. We have also to carry on the ad- 
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■ministration of a free India. ’We shall need thousands of 
young men and women of ability and character, for the 
efScient administration of this country when it is liberated 
from the foreign yoke. Surely we do not propose to im- 
port these administrators from England^ America and 
even from Eussia. We must prepare our own administra- 
tors and it is here that the organisation of students comes 
in. Hitherto the Congress has not paid any special atten- 
tion to students as a class by themselves. As in other cases, 
this attitude of the Congress has resulted in lca\nng the .'stu- 
dents to the exploitation of men and parties who would 
have no truck -with the Congress. The Congress camu t 
afford to be indifferent to the question of .s indents’ organi- 
sation any longer. The things have alreadj* started mo'i'ing. 
The students have realised their responsibility in the strug- 
gle for independence. It is now for the Congress to guide 
them and direct their energies in a proper channel so that • 
they niay not walk into the arms of other political parties 
which are only too anxious to exploit them for their own 
purposes. Properly guided, students "^vill help us in solv- 
ing many of our problems. They are the raw material 
with which we have to build our edifice of Swaraj. They 
have the indomitable faith, "vugour and energy — the quali- 
ties •which are absolutely necessary for the success of our 
struggle for independence. 

ORGANISATION OP WOMEN ‘ 

Indian women also have played a great part in the 
1942 struggle." It has been a special feature of our national 
movement nnder Gandhi ji’s leadership that it has attract- 
ed a large number of women from the early beginning. No 
national movement of this dimension, anywhere in the 
world, has had so many active women participants as the 
Satyagralia movements of the Indian National Congress. 
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There are quite a numhsr’of organisations of n'omen all 
over the eotmtrv. They hare been mostly nationalist and 
many of them even pro-Congress. In onr programme of 
re-eonstrnetion we must not nnder-estimate the importance 
of the organisation of vromem Some of the items of onr 
CoiistT'active Programme can be more easily implemented 
by women, than men. The Congress, tlierefore. must for- 
mtilate a plan for the proper organisation of women in 
onr scheme of re-c-onstxuction. 

THE SHOP ASSISTANTS (GUZdASTAS) 

Side by side with industrial labour it is absolutely 
necessary to organise derieal labour known as the Shop 
Assistants or Ginriasfas. This labonr is mostly confined 
to big industrial cities, and its numerical strength may go 
iido several lakhs in the country. These are lower-middle 
class people whcee sympathies have always been with the 
Cungr^s. Glass consciousness and political awakening are 
most definitely coming over this class of non-mannal work- 
ers, As an organised section of the society the Gntiiasfa.c 
can materially add to the organisational strength and the 
dahting capacity of the Congress. Of late years the Shop 
Assistants in several cities have been elamonring for their 
organisation. During tlio days of Congress 31inistries 
their demand for recognition as a distinctive class to be 
protected by legislation, became so insistent that the Con- 
gress GovernmenT in Bombay had to p.ass an Act known 
as the Bombay Shops and Establislmients Act of 1939. 
This Act immedia'iely came into operation in several bic 
cities of the Protince of Bombay and it has been since 
functioning with wonderfully good results. The legal 
protection given by the Congress Government to this class 
is gratefally reeognired. The clerical staff from many 
oth*'-r cities in India is now elamonring for the protection 



of iJs rJirht.s and intf’ro>t.‘5 ntul very sorni tlsis wlmlf' ques- 
tion will have to he taekled hy ihr National Govennuent 
on n national hnais. 

(7onGrrcss cannot afTord to ncjrleoj stieli a hifr sci’lioti 
of the snoiety as the Guninstas. They are alrcaily 
"rcss-mindod, Tlu’y have made saeririees for (heir free- 
dom. ^Ve must orpani'^c (hem. of com*>e. on the basis of 
trade-unionism and pet the best ottt of them for our na- 
tional .strupplo. They arc ready to throw in their lot 
%nth the nation. Our pehome of re-onmnisation innst, 
therefore, find place for the orfranisalion of thu*; important 
cla.ss. 

LIQUIDATION' OP ILLITEUACY 

It i.s true that, only a free .state entt effectively .solve 
the question of the liquidation of it.s ilbteraey. India’s 
illiteracy is her greatest handicap and n drawhaek. It is 
a matter of .shame for u.s that n.s inany n.s four persons out 
of every five, i.e., SO per cent of our population, are illi- 
terate. not to talk of any eduentinn. Tliis blot o)i our 
national reputation must be removed and sooner we did it. 
the better it was in our national interest. Apart from many 

other cau.scs. the main cnu.se whv our national juovements 

• * 

fail to pet the c.^pectcd mea.sure of success is the colossal 
illiteracy of our masses. Tlie illiteracy anump women !>=• 
ijtill worse. It is thrice a.s Inrpe n« nmonp men. Jfow can a 
nation ri.se unlc.ss its ma.'sses also rise and wh.at chance is 
there for the masse.s of thi.s country to ri.se unlas.s tliey 
first become literate? Statistics show that in the world's 
population of two Imndred crorcs there, are ns many ns 
hundred crore illiterates. Of lhe,se a.s main’’ ns tliirty-iv/o 
crores arc our own brothers and sisters in orir own land. 
Tliat moaii-s that for every three illiterates in tlio v/orld 
-one is an Indian. That is not a very happy position for 
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Qiir eonntrr. Congress croinot siint its eyes to this urgent 
national reform of liquidating ma^ iiliteraey. We must 
have a systematic plfin and programme about introducing 
this national reform. We. cannot vrait until after vre have 
achieved onr indepetidenoe and formed our national 
state. In one or ttro Provinces of India and notably in 
the Province of Bombay, experiments of spreading 
literacy among adult masses especially in industrial cities 
are going on under the governmental supervision. It is a 
common experience in this eoimtry that anything that tl:e 
Got'ernment may nudertake to do has the least cluance of 
becoming popular and it is. therefore, no tronder that 
Govenunent s eiiort, meagre as it is. has xtot fonnd any 
vrjxrm snpport among the masses. Unless the spirit of the 
miisses is roused snch reforms do not gather the speed that 
they must for their e.arly accomplishment. It is for the 
Congress to create that spirit. This reform is, iit my viexr^ 
the most constructive of the vrhole Constructive Program- 
me of Waliatma Gaudhi. It is the foundation of all good 
things. I have no donbt that the nation vUl take to it 
vith faith and determination. 


In this coixuection the Mysore experiment as reported 
in the Press is most eommeixdable. This Indian State has 
been tite foremost in many social and educational reforms. 
In this reform also Mj'^ore has surely lived tip to its re- 
putation. ' Even the literacy Sgttres of this Staxe arc mucli 
higher than anywhere else in British India, The Id^-scre 
Uuiversity. so gets the Press report, has made a ruh^ that 
no student appearing for th? 3lr.triculr.ticr. examlr.r.tioa 
of the l'xuYe:-sity will be declared as having passed that 
e:raminatlon xiukss along with oth.er reqnlremer.ts he pre- 
duoes a certideatc o: hamitg mavie at least live illiteratis 
liter.tte, "1 am certain that vd:-::: this r.il? cemes iutv> ope- 
ration mass iHitcr.'.cy rrili begin to disappear, a: any rate. 
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in tliis State. According to another Press report in tlie 
same connection it is stated that the Mysore Government- 
are contemplating a measure to drive away illiteracy by 
legislation. The measure as reported is ; that after 5 years 
of the passing nf the ‘Compulsory Literacy Act’ every' 
illiterate adult in the State will he made to pay to the 
State. an annual tax of Rs, 5 as a puuishmeut for his illi- 
teracy. During these 5 years the State will undertake to 
carry literaey to the very doors of the illiterate masses. 
This is. also a. very Avonderful reform and the nation musk 
congratulate the Jl 3 'sore State for having undertaken it 
and thereby given the lead to the whole countrj'. 

HARIJANS 

Then there are ' other items of the Constructive Pro- 
gramme which must also find place in om* scheme of na- 
tional re-construction. The removal of uutouchahility is 
one of our oldest liability which has even to this day re-‘ 
mained undischarged, "We have not been able to liquidate ' 
it even after 25 yeata. Every congressman Imows that' 
Qandhiji’s heart is set on this reform as on nothing else. 
A larger part of his waking hours every day is spent hi the- 
sei’vice of Earijans. During the last 25 years Gandhiji 
has done more for the solution of the Earijan problem 
than .most' people in the country for a hundred years. It 
is not merely the ' Congress but almost the whole nation 
is now convinced that untouehability is a scourge in', this 
land and it must be wiped out at the earliest possible 
moment.. Congressmen must actively . take up this pro-' 
gramme .and accelerate its, speed by concentrated effort. 
It is ; possible to formulate a scientific plan in this connec- ' 
tion for. the daily praetice'-of the rank and filetaf con-- 
gressmeh. 
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EASHTEABHASHA 


In spite of unremitting .efforts of Mahatma Gandhi 
'OUT ‘Eashtrahhasha,’ the lingua^ franca of India, in its 
double garb, namely, ‘Devnagari’ ,and ‘Urdu’ has ndt 
made as great a headway as it should have. The, nation is 
now getting impatient about its ' f teedom. We have to 
hurry up with every activity which is intended to help’ 
our freedom movement. The spread of ‘Eashtrabhasha’ 
is undoubtedly such an activity, and the Congress can no 
longer be indifferent about it. Hitherto the activities like 
the removal of untouehability, spread of Khaddar, Prohi-- 
bition, use of the products of village industries and even 
spread of Bashtrabhasha were regarded as special subjects 
for Gandhiji’s care and Concern. Beyond passing resolutious 
at frequent intervals in support of these, the Congress has 
done very little in regard to these items of the Construc- 
tive Programme. This attitude on the' part of the Con- 
gress is neither fair to Gandhiji nor' is it a sound national 
policy. The Congress must immediately take up .these 
subjects in hand and formulate a plan and progranune for 
immediate execution. It has now been established beyoud 
doubt or argument that Congress cannot live and grou 
merely on political agitation. The freedom -which is 
secured by political agitation alone is merely a shadow 
that may look like freedom but surely it can never have 
the substance of freedom. The freedom would naturally 
be judged by its contents and the more real and substan- 
tial these contents are, the more lasting' will that freedom 
be. The Congress must create and build up the contents 
of Indian freedom. And this cannot be done nihout 
implementing, in the fullest measure, the Constimctivc 
Programme given to the nation by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ACTIVITIES 
Tli^ attitude of ‘superiority complex’ in regard to 
Paiiiameutary aetmties is definitely going ouv of fashion 
in this country. People have realised, as they must,, 
that sooner or later they will have to carry on the Gov- 
ernment of this country. The qualities of good adminis- 
tration are, therefore, as neeessarj^ a part of our national 
equipment as the qualities of fighting in our struggle for 
independence. . There used to be a time when the majority 
of eongressmen used to scoff at the very mention of Par- 
liamntary activities. The Congress has verj’- often boy- 
cotted elections to legislatures and institutions of Local 
Self-Government. Those Avere different times. Tliej’^ liaA'e 
gone for CA'^er. Both the Congress and the nation IiaA'e 
made tremendous political advancement in all these years 
and AA^e are noAV on the threshold of having to undertake 
the entire administration of our country. The Parlia- 
mentary activities, therefore, have become as important 
and integral a part of our total national effort as the 
revolutionary activities of the past. Hitherto wc AV'ere 
.^ending only second-rate and third-rate people to legisla- 
tures, municipalities. Ideal boards and other bodies. These 
people did more harm than good and very often brought 
Congress into ridicule. This cannot go on any longer. The 
Congress must now send its best team to capture these 
administrative positions. It Avas a AA^elcome sign at the 
Simla Conference that the list submitted on behalf of the 
Congress for forming the National Cabinet did include 
the top-most Congress leaders AAmose presence m any na- 
tional cabinet would have brought astonishingly good re- 
sults. The spirit that AA^as shoAvn at Simla must now gov- 
ern our attitude toAA-ards the Parliamentary activities. 
The best fighters who are also capable men must be sent 
to Central and ProAoneial Assemblies and the important 
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city niunieipaliries in India. Tiie.-^e insfitulions can l)o 
made to supplement the )iational pi'oirramme of the Con- 
gress. The *‘toueh-me-nnr’ policy of the Congre.'s; in iv- 
gard to the Parliamentary aethities must go once for all. 
If we congressmen are made of the right kind of ■stuff w.’ 
can demoiistrate to our o-vvn people and also to the world 
that we can discharge our obligations ably and honourably, 
in whatever positions wo are made to work for the nation. 
The Congress must, therefore, formulate a programme of 
Parliamentary aefivities and prosecute it with ability and 
vigour. 


CtBDrr.XAL AND PDLITICAL PARTIES 

In formulating our programiim of reconst mot ie-n ^>v 
must dually settle our policy in regard to our relationship 
with the communal and the political partie.s in tins coun- 
try. Tliere has been too much of wobbling in recent yoar^ 
on this qne.stion. The jiolicy of pleasing everybody has 
itever stteoceded anywhere at any time. We must bo able 
to distinguish between a friend and a foe. Too mneh 
pampering of a person or a party ean hardly do us any 
coed. The experience has .shown that it has done ns a lot 
of harm. Onr policii’s are generally misnndorstood hy 
the masses. The Congress must take its stand firmly and 
nnequivooaily on a national pregramn;? regardless of con- 
seqnence>. - If the re.■'niu^ion^ of the Congress Werkintr 
Committee at Poona are any indication of our future 
j'olicy. th.e natioii can heave a sigh of relief that at last 
the policy ajqioasement is at an end. 

CONG R PC P>L 1 C I T V 

There is om‘ subject which requires .special emph;l'^!^ 
ii: onr .schetn-"* of recotistruetion and tlinf is. the adequate 
publicity of tlu* policy ami th.* proirrnnnne of the Tmituu 





National Congress. The Indian Press — and to a certain 
extent even the Foreign Pres'; — have been vej’y friendly 
, to ns throughout our struggle for independence. There is. 
much however, which the Congress as an institution can 
do to organise better and more widespread puldieity for 
many of its activities. Such an attempt has never been 
made in the past. A time has now come when the Congress 
must give serious thought to the question of publicity and 
information. There ought to be, in my opinion, a member 
of the High Command in charge of Information and Pub- 
licity. It should be his responsibility to so organise and 
regulate publicity as to get best results out of it. The 
Congress can make a systematic plan for il and vigorously 
put it into action. The science of publicity is a technical 
science. It is very much advanced in the modern world. 
■\Ye must train thousands of our young men and women 
in the art of proper publicity. There must be a training 
class at the centre, where most expert training in the art 
of publicity can be made available to some of our smart 
young men and women having journalistic talents. Even 
the Provincial Congress Committees should .-^tart their 
own training classes. We must btiild up and develop our 
friendly contacts with the newspaper world. iVlany of the 
newspapers in this country are Congress-minded. They 
Avill surely help us in organising our national publicity. 
The Working Committee must officially run a ‘National 
Bureau of Information and Publicity,’ preferably in the 
City of Bombay. 

TOTAL APPROACH 

The central theme of all suggestions made in the fore- 
going pages is that hereafter the Indian National Congress 
must infuse lot of constructive energy and young blood 
in all its activities. Not a .single element of the ration 
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ought to remain out of our organisational contact. The 
Congress must contact the nation in its entirety. In tlie 
scheme of national re-eonstruction our appioach to the 
jiation must be a total approach. It must be recognised 
that unless every section, whether small or big, is made to 
get on its legs and act, the nation cannot rise. This is tJic 
jneaning of the total approach. The Congress has always 
meant such a total approach although it had never any 
opportunity of planning it sj^stematically and scieutifi- 
eally. A time has now come for us to start thi.s effort in 
a A'igorous and determined manner. There is a lot of ex- 
cellent materia] in the country Avaiting to be harnessed 
for the caiise of country’s freedom. The Congress Avill be 
committing the mistake of the greatest magnitude if it 
fails on this crucial occasion to make use of this material. 
We must go to the younger generation of the country and 
Iry to ti’ain it from noAv for the future leadership of our 
)iation. It is out of the young men and women of this ge- 
neration that the future leadership of the country is to be 
draAvn. This leadeiA-ship must liavc fighting qualities as 
Avell as the adminisi rath'e abilities to run the administra- 
tion of free India. We must not, therefore, alloAV our 
young generation to go Aintrained and Atncared for in onr 
scheme of things. The same rule applies to the 
doors, Kisons and other important national sect inns. 
XoAv is the time for an all-out effort on a national bnsi« 
to strengthen tlio Congre.ss and make it the most gigantic 
as also the most popular people’s organisation in the coJin- 
try. Such a Congrc^s alone Avjll Avin the freedom of this 
country in the shortest possible time. 
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PREFACE 


T his book bns boon specinlly dcsiRnoQ 
ns a bolp to the studonts of ibe B.A. 
classes and?HiRb School teachers, ^vho have 
bad no opportnnity, time or access to go 
throngh the original sonreos. The book 
is also intended to bridge the gap between 
text-books and original sources. 

Moreover, a knowledge of chief national 
events in all their bearings, promotes a 
national pride, which does not stop short 
of national freedom ; and this book is but 
a step to that knowledge. 

Here, I take "tho opportunity to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to the various 
authors, from whom I had taken copious 
quotations in general and specially to Fr. 
Heras, for quotations from bis " Aravidu 
Dynasty 

To Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastriar, I am 
indebted in more ways than one. His book 
on the ‘'Colas” instilled in me a desire to 
write and also set me upon the theme of 
this book, the ‘ Famous Battles in Indian 
History ’ ; his approval enabled this book 
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to Bee the light of the, day ; his lectares 
And personal suggestions gave the finishing 
touches to this book. And I once more 
gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness 
to him. 

My friend, Sri Y. Doraiswami, has laid 
me under a deep debt of obligation to him, 
by introducing me to the publishers, by 
^oing through the manuscript and correct- 
ing the proofs for me. My thanks are 
due to him for the interest he evinced in 
seeing this book through the press. 

Lastly, my thanks are due to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. G. A Natesan & Co., Madras, 
And specially to Eao Bahadur G. A Natesan 
for readily undertaking to publish the book 
in those difficult times and also for the nice 
printing and get-up of the book. 

AUTHOR 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


U NDER the title “ FAMOUS BATTLES 
IN INDIAN HISTORY”, the writer 
rhas brought together vivid and detailed 
• accounts 'of ten decisive engagements that 
■made a difference in the fortunes of 
•dynasties and peoples in this country. The 
Battle of the Hydaspes, with which the 
book opens, is an epochal event in the 
•'ancient history of India, as it was fought 
’ to prevent the onrush of the Greeks under 
'Alexander by the valiant Pdrus, King of 
the Pauravas. Each of the successive 
fijattles described in these pages marks a 
turning point in the history of India, in 
the North as well as in the South. The 
(Battle of Venni marks the beginning of 
the connected history of South India as 
the Battle of Vellur completes the story 
■ of the conquest and annexation of the 
'iPandyan territory by the Cholas. The Arab 
-conquest of Sind, the Turkish conquest 
•cf Afghanistan, the Afghan conquest of 
.’Northern India, the Moghul conquest of 
tlndia by the First Battle of Panipat, the 
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downfall - of the Hindu Imperial Rajput 
power after the Battle of Kanwa, and' the 
Battle of Talikota which sealed the fate of 
Vijayanagar and paved the way for Muslim 
expansion into Southern India are a,ll 
events of momentous significance in 
the pageant of Indian History. Text- 
books on the subject, brief and meagre, 
in their matter of fact presentation, can 
hardly satisfy the natural curiosity of the 
reader to obtain more thorough knowledge 
of these important episodes in Indian 
History ; while more ponderous treatises 
embodying the researches of scholars are 
far too erudite for laymen’s taste. This 
unpretentious book is a via media between 
the too brief text-book, and too scholarly 
tome for the historian, and as such, it is 
hoped, will serve a useful purpose, alike 
to the student and the lay reader. 

The Publishers’ thanks are due to 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastriar for valuable 
suggestions and help in getting the book^ 
through the press. 


G. A. NATESAN & CO. 
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FAMOUS BATTLES IN INDIAN HISTORY 

I 

THE BATTLE OF HYDASPES 


T he battle of Hydaspes, ever memor- 
able aa an epoch-making event in 
the history of Ancient India, was fonght • 
to prevent the onrush of the Greeks 
under Alexander into India, by the 

valiant Porus, king of the Pauravas, in 
July 326 B.C. 

The Hydaspes, now known as the- 

Jhelum, is one of the five rivers of the- 
Punjab. The Sanskrit name for this river 
is Vitasta, which means ‘ widespread 
The natives of Kashmir call this river 
Bidesta, which is but a slightly altered 
form of the Sanskrit name Vitasta.. 
Ptolemy, in his geography, calls this river 
Bidaspes, a form nearer the original than 
Hydaspes. The river is mentioned in the- 
Eig Veda. This river, along with four 
others, the Cheenah, the Eavi, the Beas- 
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sis5 trje Snfelei, forms tLe Ponjanaa of 
the Psojab. The fire rivers Sowing 
s55a by sice are referred to as Pnnjanad, ana 
uniting together as a single river, they 
meet the Indns at Mitbanbot, abont 490 
miles from tbe sea. The Hydaspes is 
separated frora 'tbe Indns by a streteb 
of 160 miles. 

At tbe time of Alexander’s invasion, 
tbe land between tbe Indns and Hydaspes, 
5.!C., tbs present Sind-Sagar Doab, was 
-ceonpied by tbe powerful tribes, tbe 
tT-axilas and tbe Abbisaras. Between tbe 
Indus and tbe Hydaspes was Taxila, a 
large city governed by goon laws, writes 
Strabr. Tbe bingdom of Taxila formed 
tbe eastern part of tbe old bingdom of 
•G-ai:dhar.a. It was situated on a level 
where tbe bills sanb into tbe plains and 
tbe soil was extremely fertile from tbe 
number of springs and water eonrses. 
Taxaila, wbieb in Ptolemy’s geograpby 
appears as Taxila, represents eitbsr tbs 
Sansbrii} * Tabsba-Sila % i.e., bewn stone, 
or mors probably ’ Tabsbaba-Sila Le., tbe 
roeb of Tabsba, tbe great Xaga Hing. 
Gnnningbam identines tbe ruins of a 
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“fortified city scattered over a wide space 
near the rock-seated village Shah-Deri, 
Punjab, as Taxila. The rains lie about 
•eight miles south-east of Hassan Abdal and 
ijhirty miles west from the famous tope 
Mauikyala and twenty-four miles north- 
west of Rawalpindi. In B.C. 327, the 
ruler of this kingdom was known as 
Taxilas. He was succeeded by his son 
Ambhi, the Omphis of the Greek writers. 
Ambhi was afraid - of his powerful neigh- 
bours, the Pauravas and the Abhisaras. 

The , kingdom of the Abhisaras, a 
powerful tribe, lay among the mountains 
above the Taxila country. At the time 
of Alexander’s invasion, the Abhisaras, 
allying themselves with the Pauravas, 
threatened the very existence of the 
kingdom of Taxila. It was the fear of 
these two bribes that drove Ambhi of 
'Taxila to seek the protection of Alexander. 
When Alexander, camping at Kabul, 
demanded submission, Ambhi readily obeyed 
the summons and allied himself with the 
invader. As Rapson observes, ‘ It was 
the hand of an Indian prince which 
unbarred the door to the invader ’. Ambhi 
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mefc Alexander at Ohind, sixteen miles- 

above Attoolr and invited him to his- 

capital. 

Alexander, king of Macedon, surnamed. 
the Great, was horn at Pella, in the 
year 356 B.C. and his father was Philip II 
of Macedon, whose fame in Greek history 
is second only to that of his son. His- 
mother Olympia belonged to the royal 
race of Eperes, which claimed descent 
from Achilles, the Greek hero of the- 

niad. Alexander was trained by Leonidas, 
his mother’s kinsman, on the lines of' 
Spartan discipline — hard exercise and 

simple fare. He next came under bhe- 
influence of Aristotle, the famons Greek 
philosopher. He had his military training 
under his father, Philip, who had then- 
become famous throughout the Greek 
world. Alexander, under the able tutelage- 
of his father, became a master of military 
technique, and in the battle of Chaeronea,. 
won for himself a position and name for 
bravery. 

On the assassination of his father,. 
Alexander ascended the throne of Macedon, 
At the time of his accession, he was- 
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'411 years of age and was beset with many 
•difflcnlties. He, however, soon overcame 
•them by bis courage and firmness, and 
•made himself master of Macedon and the 
-army. His success in quelling his 
•opponents fired his ambition for a career 
■of conquest. He accordingly made 
■preparations for his glorious and successful 
march into the kingdom of Persia. 

Folly equipped, Alexander started from 
■his native city, leaving his uncle Antipater, 
as his regent in the capital. Marching 
•into Persia, he defeated Darius, the last 
Persian monarch of his ■ dynasty, and 
■having annexed his country, led his troops 
■into India. 

' India had been a part of the empire of 
Darius, and Alexander’s invasion was onij’ 
the necessary and inevitable completion 
■of his conquest of that empire’. In the 
■course of his march, Alexander met at 
Bactria, a chief of Gandhara, Sasi Gupta 
•by name, and was by him assured of the 
-aid of Taxila, who was being sore pressed 
■by his powerful neighbour. Porns. Later, 
■•arriving at Kabul Alexander summoned 
•the king of Taxila to do him homage. 
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The Indian king met Alexander and saw 
the army at Kabul arrayed to invade- 
India and estimated it at 25,000 to 35,000. 
Alexander, assured of help, divided his 
army, sent one division in advance vrith- 
orders to march to the Indus and with the- 
other marched against the mountain 
tribes around the Kabul valley. Later, 
marching into India, he met his other 
division near the Indus and crossed the 
river at Ohind, sixteen miles above Attock. 
Then leading his army away from the 
Indus, he arrived at Taxila, ‘ a great and 
flourishing city, the greatest indeed of all 
the cities, which lay between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes.’ Taxila, as Alexander 
found it, was very populous and possessed 
of incredible wealth. He was given the 
usual royal greetings by the king of 
Taxila and Alexander stayed at the city 
for a few days. 

From Taxila Alexander sent messengers- 
to Forus demanding submission. The 
land between the Jhelum and the 
Cheenab, the present Jech-Doab, formed 
the kingdom of .Porus and his tribe, 
the Pauravas. According to Strabo, the 
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kingdom of the elder Porus ‘ was an 
extensive fertile district containing nearly 
8,000 cities Didorus informs us that 
Porns had an array of moro than 50,000 
foot, about 8,000 horses, 1,000 chariots 
and ISO elephants. News was brought to 
Porus by his spies that Amhhi bad allied 
himself with the invader and was planning 
to march against his kingdom. Porus, 
undaunted, prepared to meet the invader, 
strengthened his army and sent his 
son to guard the passages of the rivers 
and prevent a successful crossing of the 
river by the invading army. Hearing of 
the preparations made by the king of 
Pauravas to check him, Alexander left 
a garrison at Taxila, and immediately 
marched towards Hydaspes, with the 
determination to subjugate Porus. How- 
ever before taking any hostile action, he 
sent an envoy named Cleochares to Porus 
demanding submission and tribute in person 
at the frontier of his kingdom. To this 
Porus gave the proud answer that he would 
indeed go to him, not as a suppliant, 
but at the head of an army ready for 
the fight. ‘ No other Indian king except 
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Porus came to the frontier to repel the 
foreign foe ; and to the eternal glory of 
this valiant monarch, be it recorded that 
he with two sons and an army 50,000 
•strong gallantly stood to oppose the 
■mightiest and the greatest hero of 
:antiquity 

News came to Alexander that Poras 
■with the whole of his army was on the 
•other side of the river, resolved either 
“to prevent him from making the passage 
•or to attack him when crossing. Upon 
learning this, Alexander sent back Koinos 
to the river Indus with orders to cub to 
•pieces all the boats that had been 
•constructed and made to float on the 
<river Hydaspes, which was then in floods. 

The site of Alexander’s camp on the 
Hydaspes until he effected his passage, is, 
•according to some, Jhelum and according 
to others, Jalalpur. Smith opines it to 
be Jhelum, while Cunningham, and later 
Stein, argue for Jalalpur. Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri* accepting the contentions 
I -of Breloer, a German author, says that 


* JIadras Univorfrity Lectures, 1942. 
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has been conclusivels’^ proved beyond 
-doubt that the place wherefrom Alexander 
took off was Jhelum, not Jalalpur. 

‘ Alexander in his Indian expedition 
advanced to the Hydaspes with intention 
to cross it, when Porus appeared with 
=his army on the other side, determined 
to dispute the. passage. Alexander then 
marched towards the head of the river 
^and attempted to cross it there. Thither 
-also Porus marched, and drew up his 
-army on the opposite side. He then 
made the same effort lower down ; there 
too Porus opposed him. These frequent 
-appearances of intention to cross it, 
without ever making a real attempt to 
effect it, the Indians ridiculed, and con- 
cluding that he had no real design to pass 
the river, they became more negligent in 
-attending to his movements, when 
-Alexander by a rapid march, gaining the 
banks, effected his purpose on bai-ges, 
'boats and hides stuffed with straw, before 
the enemy had tim'e to come up with 
•him, who, deceived by so many faint 
-attempts, yielded him-- at last an uninter- 
rupted passage. (Shepherd’s translation 
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fell little short of 20,000 infantry, 8,000 
• cavalry and all their chariots were broken 
to pieces. 

‘ When Porus, who had nobly discharged 
his duties throughout the battle, perform- 
ing the part not only as a general. but 
also as a gallant soldier, saw the slaughter 
-of his cavalry and some of his elephants 
l 3 'ing dead and others wandering about 
cad and sullen without their drivers, 
while the greatest part of his infantry 
-had been killed, he did not, after the 
manner of Darius, the Great king, 
abandon the field and show his men the 
first example of a flight, but on the 
contrary fought as long as be saw Indians 
maintaining the contest in a united body 
.... but when be found himself wounded, 
he turned his elephant and began to retire. 
Alexander perceiving that he was a great 
man and valiant in fight, was anxious to 
save his life, and for this purpose sent 
to him first of all, Taxiles the Indian. 
Taxiles, who was on horseback, approached 
as near the elephant which carried Porus, 
as seemed safe, and entreated him, since 
-it was no longer possible for him to flee. 
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to stop his elephant and listen to the 
message he brought from Alexander. But 
Porus, on finding that the speaker was 
his old enems' Taxiles, turned round and 
prepared to smite him with his javelin ; 
and he would have probably killed him, 
had not Taxiles, instantly put his horse 
to the gallop and got beyond the reach 
of Porus. But not even for this act did 
Alexander feel any resentment against 
Porus, but sent him messenger after 
messenger and last of all Meroes, an 
Indian, as he had learned that Porus and 
this Meroes were old friends. As soon as 
Porus heard the message which Meroes 
had brought just at a time when he was- 
overpowered by thirst, he made his 
elephant halt, and dismounted. Then 
when he had taken a draught of water, 
he felt relieved, he requested Meroes to 
conduct him without delay to Alexander. 
(McCrindle). 

Alexander stepped in front of his line 
on horseback and beheld with admiration 
the handsome person and majestic stature 
of Porus, which somewhat exceeded five 
cubits. He saw too with wonder, that 
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he did not seem to be broken and abased 
in spirit, but that he advanced to meet 
him as one brave man ^onld meet another 
brave man after gallantly contending 
vrith another king in the defence of his 
kingdom. Then Alexander, who was the- 
first to speak, requested Porns to say 
how he wished to be treated. Eeport 
goes that Porns said in reply ‘ Treat me, 
O ! Alexander ! as befits a king ’, and that 
Alexander being pleased with his answer 
replied, * For mine own sake, 0 ! Porns ! 
thou shalt be so treated, but do thou, 
in thine own behalf, ask for whatever 
boon thou pleasestk To which Porns 
replied, that in what he had asked, 
everything was included. Alexander, was 
more delighted than ever with this 
rejoinder, and not only appointed Porus 
to govern his own country, hut added to 
his original territory another of still 
greater extent. Such then was the result 
of the battle in which Alexander fought 
against Porus and the Indians of the other 
side of the Hydaspes (McGrindle, p.lOS-110). 

A city of victory was built on the site 
of the battle, while yet another was 
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■planted on the opposite banks in memory 
of the famous Bucephalus, the king’s 
•stalwart old horse. 

Arrian says ‘ Indian bows though 
■powerful were useless against the mobile 
Greek cavalry 

The Indian method of using a bow had 
n, technique of its own. One end of the 

long bow had to rest on the ground, 

pressed b3' a toe before the bowman 
■could discharge the arrow from it. This 
technique required a hard ground. More- 
over though the bows ,were deadly in 

their action, yet it took time for 

manipulation. Hence is Arrian’s statement 
The Indian bows, though deadly, were no 
match against mobile Greek cavalry”. It 
was rainy season, the ground was soft and 
miry and Porus’ bowmen were unable to use 
their bows to good effect. This was one 
of the causes for the defeat of Porus. 

In olden times the Indian kings rightly 
placed much reliance upon their elephants 
to crush their enemies, in the manner 
•of modern tanks. But Porus’ elephants 
got stuck into the miry ground and were 
unahle to execute sharp movements. That 
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the Greeks and their horses grew afraid of 
the big elephants has often been stressed 
by Arrian. If the rains had not set in,, 
and prevented the elephants from working 
havoc on the enemy’s cavalry and foot-- 
men, the end of the battle would have- 
been different, and Indian history would- 
have had to tell quite a different tale. At 
any rate, Porus could have really defended 
himself and his kingdom and preserved his- 
independence. 

It can be safely asserted here that it 
was the fear engendered by the elephants- 
in general on the minds of the Greeks- 
and the spread of a similar idea of terror- 
in the countries bordering India, that' 
was responsible for the comparative- 
absence of any foreign aggression into India 
for nearly ten . centuries after Alexander. 

Moreover, Porus was not helped by any 
other chief and he had to fight single- 
handed. The flank attack made by 
Alexander’s cavalry was quite unexpected 
by the Indian king. Thus was the- 
Indian king, Porus, vanquished, though 
personally he was more than a match- 
to Alexander. 
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With the descent of Alexander the Great 
into the Punjab a new period may b& 
said to have commenced. ‘ His Indian 
expedition was the first occasion for close 
conscious contact between the two coun- 
tries ; the conqueror, it is true, subdued 
no more than a mere corner of India 
and that only for a time, but that 
Hellenic culture to the diffusion of 
which Alexander devoted his attention, 
as great as that bestowed by him on 
his material conquest, long survived 
his transitory empire in Asia and even- 
in India made its presence felt in many 

different directions Not only a few 

motifs of Hindu architecture and sculpture 
and carving and such like arts adhered 
too closely at their commencement to the 
Grecian models but Astronomy too — at 
least its scientific phase — was based 
somewhat on Grecian works ; by which a 
great many Greek expressions have found 
their way into Indian astronomy 

To exaggerate the Hellenistic infiuence 
of Alexander’s invasion has been the 
tendency of a great many European 

scholars, while to minimise the influence 
2 
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of Greek art on India and to repudiate 
with vigour the suggestion that 
Indian art owed anything to the West 
■has been of late the rale with some 
•of our own historians. ‘ The vigorous 
rule of the Mauryan monarchs, which 
saw the beginning of a great Indian 
Tenaissance, was indirectly the result of 
Alexander’s invasion writes Mr. Sen in 
•his book, Hellenism in Ancient India. 
'To say that the vigorous rule of the 
Mauryan administration was the outcome 
of Alexander’s invasion, however indirect- 
'ly, is to repudiate the capacity of the 
Mauryan monarchs. The Mauryan 
monarchs just then wresting power from 
the Nandas, had to be vigorous and 
(powerful in their policy and administration 
in their own interest. On the other 
'hand, it was the vigorous Mauryan rule 
that led to a close and conscious contact 
between the two cultures, for the 
Mauryan monarch Ghandragupta, not 
only conquered Seleukos Nikator, the 
-great Viceroy, but married his daughter 
and allowed Megasthenes, the ambassador 
-of Seleukos to reside in his court. 
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It can be asserted that one marked 
' - effect of the invasion was the rise of a 
strong monarchy, with imperial ideas in 
•India in the place of small republican 
-States. The easy subjugation of the small 
States by Alexander led to the realisation 
•of the need for a strong monarch in the 
•country and this indirectly helped the 
u’ise of the Mauryan power and empire. 

" Though his (Alexander’s) direct influence 
vanished from India within a generation 
•and her literature does not know him, 
•he affected Indian History for centuries : 
•for Chandragupta saw him and deduced 
•the possibility of realising in actual fact, 
‘the conception handed down from Vedio 
'times, of a comprehensive monarchy in 
‘India ; hence Alexander indirectly created 
Asoka’s empire and enabled the spread o| 
Buddhism”. (Cambridge, Ancient History 
-of India.) 



II 

THE BATTLE OF VENNI 


OK 

THE RISE OF THE CHOLAS 

T he battle of Venni marks the* 
beginning of a connected history of 
South India, and its importance can 
hardly be over-estimated. The traditional 
account of the Cholas begins with the- 
battle of Venni, between Karikala Chola 
and the Chera and Pandyan kings. 

The beginnings of the history of South 
India or more aptly the Tamil-Akam, 
lie still enveloped in a mist and historians, 
have to fall back upon the Tamil 
literature of the Sangam age for a 
reconstruction of South Indian historj'. 

“ The Sangam literature is the oldest 
native source that supplies relevant- 
material for the construction of a reliable 
account of the times and is now freely 
acknowledged to be an indispensable, and 
in some cases, tbe only, source of 
historical information, in regard to- 
early Tamil kingdoms." {The Gera langs- 
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by K. G. SpBlia lypr.) Tho SatiRam 
'Jil-pratnro in clnppifipfl under two broad 
•divigionB Inpod on tho gubject-uintler-of tbo 
roemp. Certain colleetionp of lyrics relate 
to Pnrani, tbo Purapnornl, concerned with 
the external relations of men sueh as war 
= and polities. Certain other collectionR deal 
•pnroly with Ahnm, cmhracinc: matters relatinf’ 
to states of mind, pnrlienlnrly of lovers. 

The SanRnm collections form the only 
■poiirco of information for the battle of 
Vonni. Param 05 and GG of the Sanpam 
•collection.s, ' hnown ns Pornnanoorn, pivo 
ns an aeconnt of the victory of Karilcala 
•Chola over the Ghoras and the Pnndyas 
at Vouni. Akam 55 also Rives an account 
•of the battle. Pornnaratriippadai'T, 148-1-J8 
and ARam 2-10 also Rive ns an account 
of the battle. Vonni is identified with 
the modern villnRe of Koilvenni, 15 miles 
to the oast of Tanjore, No definite dnto 

• can be assigned to the battle, bnt it 
•cannot be gainsaid that it was one of tbo 

• earliest and most decisive battles of India. 

Karibnla Cbola who w’ns the victor, was 
the earliest Chola rnler known to tradition. 
IHe is called “ Yalavan ’’ in Tamil literature 
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and is said to have established the Ghola 
power in South India. “The name Ghola 
is given to a people as well as to a 

dynasty of rulers. The Gholas, as rulers, 
find mention in the second and thirteenth- 
rook edicts of Asoka. Further references, 
to the Gholas are also found in foreign- 
literature such as Periplus Maris- 
Erythrae, and Ptolemy’s geography, etc.. 
The land between the two modern streams - 
of the same name Vellar, formed the- 
first Ghola territory. The Gholas had' 

their capital at Uraiyur, with' Puhar or- 
Kaveripattioam, as their alternative capital 
and chief sea-port." A tangible historical- 
account of the Gholas is to be had- 

only from the Sangara age and its • 

literature. Karikala Ghola, the victor - 
at Venni, is said to have established and 
developed Puhar as the chief port; Puhar- 
was the great emporium of the East. 
Karikala Ghola’s grandfather’s name- 
appears to be Verpabnradakkai Perunarkilli* 
and his father’s name was Uruvapparar- 
Ilaiyon or Ilanjet Ghenni. His father 
eoems to have died at an early age and. 
it is inferred that Karikala succeeded. 
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his grandfather as a boy. " Karikala 
Chola was ably assisted by his uncle 
Pidairthalayan and he contracted a 
marriage alliance with the Nangur Vel 
family.” (Dr. S. K. Iyengar — Ancient 
India — p. • 93.) “ Karikala Chola was a 

remarkable sovereign, who in many waya 
contributed to the permanent welfare of his 
subjects and has consequently been handed 
down to posterity as a beneficent monarch.”^ 
For. a clear understanding- of tbe signifi- 
cance of the battle of Venni, a knowledge 
of the Pandyas and the Cheras is 

essential. ' " South of the Chola kingdom 
lay that of the Pandyas which extended 
from coast to' coast, and embraced within 
its borders the modern districts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly and the State of Travancore, 
taking also a part of Coimbatore 
and Cochin.” (Ancient India '.-Gl). The- 
existence of the Pandya kingdom and the 
dynasty can be traced back to several 
centuries before the Christian era, as 
they are noticed in the Asokan inscrip- 
tions and the Mahawanso. The Pandyas 
had Madura as their capital and Korkai 
as their chief sea-port and the seat of a- 
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viceroyalty. The emblem of their house 
was the fish. The name of the Pandya 
King who sustained a defeat at the hands 
•of Karikala Choi a at the battle of Venni 
ds not definitely known at present. 

" North of the Pandyan kingdom lay 
the territory of the Gheras ”, a territory 
•stretching right across the Palghat gap 
through Salem and Coimbatore. The 
■Gheras had their capital at Vanji and 
their primary port was Thondi. All 
these three kingdoms, i.e., the Chera, the 
■Chola and the Pandyan kingdoms, comprised 
the Tamil Akavi of the Sangam age and 
the literature of this period mostly deals 
with the vicissitudes of these three dynastjes. 

The battle of Venni marks a turning 
•point in Karikala Chola’s career, “ for in 
this battle, he seems to have broken the 
back of a widespread confederacy formed 
against him. Besides the two crowned 
heads of the Chera and Pandya countries, 
•eleven minor chieftains took their side in 
the campaign against him and shared the 
defeat at his hands.” — (The Gholas 
by Prof. K. A. N. Sastriar.) The name 
•of the Chera King, Cheraman Perum 
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Cheralatan is mentioned in the colophon 
-of the poem and a footnote gives another 
reading of the name as Peram Tolatan. 
Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar-(Chera Kiogs) 
■identifies Ada Kodpattu Cheralattan, as 
the Chera King. 

The battle of Venni established Karikala 
'Chola firmly on the throne and secured 
for him some sort of hegemony among 
■the three crowned monarchs of the day. 
After his victory Karikala seems to have 
-cemented an alliance with the Chera 
King, by giving one of his daughters in 
marriage to the son of his vanquished rival. 
The name of the Chola princess is mentioned 
in Silappadikaram as Nachchovai. 

The battle of Venni is of special 
interest, as Puram 65 and 66 mention 
■•a peculiar practice among famous warriors 
in those early days. “ We are told that 
the Chera King, while facing the foe in 
the battle, was pierced by a shaft which 
ran through his body, wounding also his 
back ; and as a wound in the back was 
regarded as a blot on heroism the Chera 
■sat facing north and courted death by 
■starvation. Starvation unto death as a 
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penance has always been '-regarded in' 
India, especially in ancient times, as an. 
act of supreme fortitude and merit, and 
by this act the Chera wiped out the- 
humiliation that the wound in the back, 
implied. Akam 55 shows that the act 
evoked the sympathy and admiration of 
several, who also gave their lives along, 
with him ; and brilliant as his victory 
was, Karikala Ghola seems ■ to have felt 
that the heroism of the vanquished 
Ghera’s self-immolation surpassed his own 
as the victor of the day, and he had to be- 
consoled with the assurance that the Ghera 
King was not greater than he in glory.” 
(The Ghera Kings by K. G. Sesha Iyer.) 

The bard Kalath-thalaiyar, who was 
with the Chera army at the engagement,, 
mourns over the defeat of his king, and 
describes the gloom of his subjects, in 
the following verse (puram 65). “ The- 

drum no longer thunders. The lute has 
no music. The large milk-pans now lie 
empty. Nor is honey gathered by the- 
busy bees. No longer the farmers plough 
their fields. No more is there any festive- 
gatherings on the village lawns. Like the- 
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aun who sets behind the hills, when the 
fullmoon rises in all its splendour, our 
valiant king wounded on the back by a 
rival monarch, has laid aside his sword in 
disgniee (and seeks death by starvation) alas 1 
How sad and cheerless are these days.” 

• Another bard Vennil-Kuyathiyar who- 
was with the Chola King appears to 
have been also struck with the unlucky 
fate of the Chera and addressed Karikala- 
as follows : “ Oh I descendant of that 

warrior who sailing on the wide ocean 
compelled the winds to fill the sails of. 
his ships. Oh ! Karikal Valava ! Lord of • 
mighty elephants who hast displayed thy 
valour in this battle. Is not he, even- 
nobler than thee, who ashamed of the- 
wound on his back, starves without food, 
to gain a glorious death ? 

^ “Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago” by.’^ 
V. Kanakasabhai, p. 66-67. 




Ill 

THE BATTLE OF SRIPURAMBIYAM 


g IKE the battle of Venni, the battle 
'Lw of Sriparambiyam is yet another 
'landmark in the history of South India. 
Sripurambiyam, also known as Tirupuram- 
'biyam, is a place close to Kumbakonam. 
‘The Udayendiram plates furnish us with the 
’information about this battle. These plates 
were issued in the 15bb year (a.D. 921) of 
Madurai Konda Parakesarivarman Parantaka 
1. by Prithvipatfai II. of the Ganga 
dynasty, also known as the Hastimalla. 
The plates state that Prith'vipatbi I, 
the ally of the Pallava King Aparajita, 
defeated the Pandya King Varaguna and 
lost his life in the course of that fight, 
ha'ving made his friend’s title Aparajita 
significant. Thus it is evident that a 
battle took place between Varaguna Pandya 
on the one side and Ganga Prithivipathi 
and bis over-lord on the ■ other. 
'Scholars fix the date of the battle some- 
where about 880 A.D., which agrees with 
‘the facts so far known. 
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This battle marks the beginning of the 
decline of the Pandyas and also the 
revival of the Chola power, which had 
hitherto been kept under the control of 
the Pallavas of Kanchi. The significance 
of the battle is best understood by a 
study of the position of the Pandyas, the 
Gangas and the Pallavas, at the time of 
the battle. 

At the time of the battle of Sripuram- 
biyam, Varaguna Pandya, also known as 
Maranjadayan was ruling over Madura. 
His date of accession to the throne has 
definitely been fixed up by scholars to 
be 662-63 a.D. We find in the Tamil 
literature mention of his aggressive rule 
and the spirit of his aggression is evidenced 
by an inscription of his reign found in 
the upper caves of TrichinopoI 3 ^ in the 
Chola countrj'. 

“ At this time the enterprising chieftains, 
known to historj' as Muttaraiyars, were 
in possession of a part of the fertile delta, 
land in Tanjore ; their inscriptions at 
Sendalai clearly describe them as ruling 
Tanjore also”. (Prof. K. A. N. Sastriar- 

'The Cholas.) In Varaguna Pan dya’s time- 
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these chieftains threw in their lot with 
the Pandyas and consequently their 
•neighbours, the Cholas, under Vijayalaya 
threw in their Jot with the Pallavas. 
'The Pallava with his help emboldened 
the Cbola monarch to march against the 
'Tanjore Chiefs, captured Tanjore from 
'the Muttariyar chieftains and annexed it 
■-to his dominions. And the Pallava little 
suspected that, “ in employing his Ohola 
-subordinates he was, as the Indian saying 
'has it, training the tiger cub to a taste 
'Of blood”. (Ibid.) Nor did Vijayalaya 
•dream that his victory would sow the 
seed of one of the most splendid empires 

• known to Indian history. 

Varaguna Pandya of Madura little 
expected his snbordinates the Muttarai- 
yars to be defeated by the Chola. And 
when he heard of the capture of Tanjore 
by Vijayalaya he led an expedition into the 
‘Chola country with the avowed object to 
•chastise the Chola monarch and incidentally 
to extend his power and dominion. 
'Varaguna attacked Idavai, stormed the 
fortress of Vembil, the modern Vembarur 

• on the river Kaveri successfully. He then 
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•seems to have advanced beyond the Ghola 
country and occupied a portion of Tondai- 
nadu, for, we have a grant issued by him 
■from his camp at Araisur, on the river 
Pennar, in Tondainadu. His advance into 
Tondainadu brought him into conflict with the 
Hangas and their over-lords, the Paliavas, 
•mistakenly called by some scholars Ganga- 
Pallavas,and considered as a separate dynasty. 

“ The Paliavas began as officers of the 
Satavahanas and ultimately rose to undis- 
puted possession of the territory of Kanchi, 
the right to which they strengthened by an 
alliance with the heiress of the southern 
block of the Satavahaua territory, thus in a 
way becoming the titular descendants of 
iihe Satavahanas over the whole of the 
southern regions of Satavahana territory 
including in it their own new conquests, 
the territory of Tondaimandalam, dependent 
upon Kanchi ”, (The Paliavas by S. 
•^Gopalan, Introduction — p. 16.) In the course 
•of their occupation of Kanchi and its sur- 
rounding districts, the Paliavas seem to 
have driven further south, a tribe known 
to history as Kalwar or Kalawar, who in 
their turn brought about the disorder in 
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tlie tetrifcotF icicisSiately t-o fhe souSli 
of fhe Nelloro district extenaing sotitb'^ras 
ttj rbe banfe of K'^iveri. It is tbis 
distutb^5.nc« tbat is Ccdled tbe Ka!s,bbr.i intsr- 
re-gnuci in. Scntb Indian historr. !Dbe 
PaudySiS r»nd tbs PaHav&s soon rr.t an snd 
to tbe distetbanc-ss and in tbe act 
extended tbeir gewer and position irbile 
tbe Gnolss seem to bane snccnmbed to ib 
ilhe Pailsvas tabir.g advantage of tbe 


Kaiabbra distntbancss brentat tbe Cbolas in 


tbe sontb nnder 
ca.tae into condict 
also attempted to 


tbeir scb:ectien and so 
vritb tbe Pandyas, vrbo 
extend tbeir rerritorr at 


tbe expense of tbe Gboias. 

In tbe north tbe Gangas and tbe Kadambas- 
acoepted tbs PaKara over-?rrdsb:p 'irvbiob in 
tnm brongbt tbs Pallavas into condict 
vritb tbe Cbalnbyas, vrbo ci aimed snrremacy 
over tbe Ganges, nbs constant brstilities 
of tbe Cbainbyss on tbe nc.rtbem 
frontier and tbe activity of tbe Pandyas 
db made tbe pcsition c: tbe 
1 tbe middie, one of extreme 


tn tne ■ 

Pallavns 

anxiety. “ Tbs maintenance cf tb 
povrer intact me.ant a ‘danns-fa: 
sontb acainst tbe Pandvas a: 


xva 
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against the Chalukyas (The Pallavas — 
Introduction, p. 29.) 

Thus it was in the later years the- 
Pallavas, though nominally rulers 
over an extensive land, were really not' 
powerful enough to check the dismember- 
ment of their empire. Hence it was, the- 
Pallavas allied themselves with their 
subordinates, the western Gangas who in 
turn, were compelled to continue their 
alliance because of the Chalukyan aggression- 
on the northern frontier. 

That the Pallavas were in a decline is 
clear from the fact that the Pandya King 
Varaguna was unopposed in his march 
into Tondaimandalam. Varaguna Pandya 
because of disturbance at home was 
unable to take advantage of his march 
into Tondaimandalam and had to return 
to his capital. Taking advantage of 
Varaguna’s withdrawal, the Pallava King 
Aparajita, got together his allies, chief 
among them being western Ganga Prithivi- 
pathi I and Aditya Chola, and attackedi 
Varaguna at Sripurambiyam. The battle- 
ended in a complete . victory for the- 
Pallava King and his allies. 
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The battle stemmed the rising power 
•of the Pandyas on the one hand and 
the decline of the Pallavas on the other. 
“ The Pandyas never recovered from this 
staggering blow. And the Pallavas, though 
victory remained with them in the battle, 
■owed it more to their allies than to 
their own strength. Thoroughly exhausted 
by incessant warfare on the two fronts 
they were themselves in no position to 
pursue the advantage gained. (Sastriar — 
-Colas, p. 130.) 

Apart from stemming the success of 
the Pandya and the decline of the 
Pallavas, the battle is important as 
marking the beginning of the revival of 
'the Ghola power under Aditya, "More 
lucky than the Ganga monarch, Aditya 
lived to share the spoils of the victory” 
and he was not slow to take 
advantage of the times. Freed for the 
moment from the dread of attack or 
annexation by the Pandya, he turned his 
■attention to strengthen his position and 
eventually to oust the Pallava Aparajita 
■from his throne and territory. 



IV 

THE BATTLE OF VELLUR 

OB 

'THE CONQUEST AND ANNEXATION OF THE 
PANDYA TERRITORY BY THE CHOLAS 

T he battle of Sripurambiyam stemmed 
tbe power of the Pandyas and the 
'battle of Vellur altogether extinguished their 
■power. We have a clear account of the 
'battle of Vellur in the Mahawanso. Moreover 
two inscriptions of the 12th year 
■of Parantaka make casual references 
to the battle. The Udayendiram plates 
issued by Prithivipathi II, Hasthimalla of 
the Ganga dynasty in the 15th year 
(a.D. 921) of Maduraikonda Parakesari 

Varman Parantaka Chola I also refer to 
‘the battle. Parantaka I was the son 
and successor of Aditya Chola I who 
■took part in the battle of Sripurambiyam. 
Parantaka ascended the throne in the 
year 907 a.d. and he followed up his 
father’s victories by putting an end to the 
Pandyan independence and extending his 
empire up to Kanya Kumari in the south. 
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Soon after hia accession Parantaka. 
invaded the Pandya country and capturings 
Madura, took the title of “ Madurai. 
Kondan The Pandya King, Eajasimha,. 
was not strong enough to check Parantaka’s 
progress and so sought the aid of the 
Ceylonese ruler. Eajasimha sent messengers, 
after messengers to the Ceylonese ruler. 
The Mahawanso says, “ While thus the 
sovereign of Lanka (Kassappa V-913 — 23)’ 
held sway in justice, the Pandya King 
was vanquished in the battle by the-- 
Chola King. To gain military aid, he- 
sent numerous gifts. The king, the ruler 
of Lanka, took counsel with his ofiScers,, 
equipped military forces, appointed his 
Sakkasenapathi as leader of the troops 
and betook himself to the Mahathitta. 
Standing at the edge of the coast, he spoke 
of the triumph of the former kings - 
and thus arousing their enthusiasm, he 
made his troops embark. With his army 
the Sakkasenapathi, thereupon, safely crossed' 
the sea and reached the Pandya country. 
When the Pandya King saw the troops 
and him, he spake full of cheer, “ I will 
join all Jambudwipa under one umbrella 
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Tho king took tho two armies, but as he 
-could not vanquish him " the king, of the 
'Cola line set out once more. . . . with the 
purpose of fighting further (The Colas — 
p. 144). 

The battle described above relates to 
the battle of Vellur, where Parantaka I 
completely routed tho combined Pandyan 
and Ceylonese armies. The Udayendiram 
plates referred to above, narrates an account 
of the battle thus : " Having slain in an 

instant at the head of a battle an immense 
army despatched by the Lord of Lanka, 
U'hich teamed with brave soldiers (and) 
was interspersed with troops of elephants 
and horses he (Parantaka) bears in the 
world the title Sangrama Eaghava (i.e., 
Eama in battle), which is full of meaning. 
When he defeated the Pandya (king) 
Eajasimha, two persons experienced the 
same fear at the same time ; (Kubera) 
the lord of wealth on account of the death 
of his own friend (and) Vibhishana on 
account of the proximity (of the Chola 
dominions to Ceylon).”— S. 1. 1. II No. 76. 

It is clear from the above statements 
"that a great and decisive battle took place 
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between Parantalia I and Eajasimha in- 
which Parantaka was successful. “ The- 
victory of Parantaka at Vellur, paved the- 
way for the progressive conquest and- 
annexation of ^the Pandya country 
Moreover, the Pandy^ King fled to Ceylon 
leaving' his ancient heritage to fall into the 
hands of his enemy. The Mahawanso- 
records of his flight as follows : “ At that 

time the Pandya King, through fear of the- 
Chola (King), left his country, took ship and- 
came to Mahathitta. The king had him- 
brought to him, rejoiced greatly when he 
saw him, gave him an abundant income,, 
and granted him a dwelling outside the- 
town”. The Thiruvelangadu plates- 
confirm the above facts in a verse, which- 
is translated as follows : Encircled by 

the fire of his (Parantaka) prowess, the- 
Pandya, as if desirous of cooling the heat 
caused by it, quickly entered the sea 
(embarked to Ceylon), abandoning his royal 
state and the kingdom inherited from his- 
ancestors.” 





V 

THE BATTLE OF RAOR 

OR 

THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 


T he battle of Raor is important in 
Indian history as marking the Arab 
conquest of Sind and the beginning of 
the Muhammadan invasion which, eventually, 
resulted in the establishment of 
Muhammadan rule in India, 

Many are the views regarding the 
identification of Raor referred to by the 
early Muhammadan historians. Haig 
places Raor in “ Lower Sind ”, 80 miles 
from Brahmanahad and about 70 miles 
to the south-east of Haiderahad. Raverty 
locates Raor within ten miles of Brahma- 
nabad. The identifications referred to 
above do not agree with facts disclosed 
by the Muhammadan historians. Professor 
R" C. Majumdar in his book " The Arab 
Invasion of Sind ” conclusively identifies- 
Raor, with the modern town of Rohri 
on the western bank of Indus, important 
even in the present day as commanding 
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the railway bridge, which connects the 
island of Bukkar in the midstream and 
Sukkur on the right bank of the Indus. 
'The battle of Eaor took place between 
Muhammad-ibn-Kasim, representing the 
Muhammadan Caliphate, and Dahir, ruler 
•of Sind. 

The chief sources for the reconstruction 
•of an account of the Arab raids into 
Sind are (a) Kitab Fatuh-ul-Bulden, written 
by A1 Baladhuri and (b) the Cachnama^ 
a Persian translation of an old Arabic 
•history of the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs, translated about 1216 A.D. The 
•Cachnama gives a detailed account of the 
•conquest of Sind by the Arabs. 

“ Like the nose of the alligator, Sind is 
■the most vulnerable part of India, being 
oxposed to foreign attack. The back of 
the country is covered by the . Himalayan 
•chain and is therefore like the back of 
u,n alligator, impossible to assail. The 
head of the country and its forehead too 
-are protected by the Hindnkush and the 
Sulaiman ranges and are therefore practi- 
•oally unassailable. It is lower down, 
where the river Indus falls into the sea 
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■■that there is no natural obstacle in the 
•-path of a foreign invader. The nose of 
India is doubtless approachable through a 
-sandy desert country without much water, 
but to those who are accustomed to 
traverse deserts on camels and mules, 
Sind is easily accessible and hence, it is, 
•that it has frequently fallen a prey to 
'foreign invaders in the history of Ancient 
India.”'" The two other States forming 
North-Western Frontier of India, higher 
up Sind were known as Zabul and Kabul, 
•ffiore precisely Zabulistan and Kabulistan. 
The Arab armies tried in vain to expand 

• into Kabulistan and Zabulistan and being 
unsuccessful in that direction turned their 

•armies against Sind through the Makran 

• coast. 

At the time of the Arab invasion Raja 
Dahir, son of Cach, was the ruler of Sind. 
He had his capital at Alor. The modern 
town of Rohri stands close by the ruins of 
Alor, on the banks of Sikkim, which the 
native historians called Mihram. 


* “ History of Medifsval Hindu India ’ by 
‘C. V. Vaidya, Vol. I, p. 169. 
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Eaja Dahir was in possession of Mnltan- 
and all Sind with perhaps the adjoining^ 
plains of the Indus, as far as the mountains- 
of Kalabagh and also to those of Karman, 
on the west. The Eaipnt feudal system 
was then prevalent in Sind and the territory 
was portioned among Dahir’s relatives. 

The immediate cause of the Arab attack 
on Sind, which led to a permanent conquest 
later on, was the uncalled for attack on 
the Arab ship near the mouth of the 
Indus at Debal by the pirates. The • 
ruler of Ceylon had despatched eight vessels - 
filled with presents and envoys to 
secure the goodwill of Haja] and the 
Caliph. These ships were plundered by the ■ 
pirates at Debal. Debal or Diwal was 
a port on the Indus in the territory of 
Dahir. The identification of Debal had 
been a moot point with the historians. 

“ It is strange that the site of a port, . 
once so noted as Debal, should now be 
left to vague conjecture”, says the historian. 
Native authorities seem decidedly in favour 
of identifying Debal with Thatta, while 
some historians make Debal lie between 
Thatta and Karachi. Elliot, however,. 
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definitely asserts : '* But there can be no 

question that Debal was on or close to 
the sea coast, with which the distant 
inland city of Thatta is by no means 
correspondent. For my own part, I 
entertain little doubt that Karachi itself 
represents the site of Debal Debal 
was a port on the Indus in the territory 
of Dahir. 

Hajaj nominally Governor of Iraq, but 
in fact, the ruler over all the country, 
demanded reparation ■ from Dahir, ruler of 
Sind. Dahir declined compliance on the 
ground that he had no control over the 
pirates and declared his inability to- 
restrain and repair the excess. There- 
upon Hajaj earnestly sought the permission 
of the Caliph to attack Debal and to exact 
due vengeance from Dahir and his subjects. 
Hajaj promised to pay the Caliph double • 
the cost of the expedition on a successful • 
return and obtained permission to attack 
Dahir. He then sent Muhammad Kasim' 
against Dahir. 


* The History of ladia as told by its owa--- 
historians. 
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MahamiJiad Kasim, knovrn a^s Alnkammad 
Bin Kasim Sakifi, tben a youth, of 
seventeen, vras entrusted vrith the vrork 
of chastising Dahir, He vras equipped 
vrith an a.rmy of 6,000 armed camel 
riders, 6,000 picked cavalry of Syria and 
Iraq and a haggage train of 6,000 Bactrian 
camels. In Makran he was joined by the 
Gkjvernor Muhammad Harun with other 
reinforcements. Moreover he had five 
catapults together with the necessary 
ammunition transported hy sea ro Deb.al, 
Besides these Arab troops, many Jats and 
Medes enlisted themselves nuder Muhammad 
Bin Kasim’s banner. 

With this army, he successfully besieged 
Debal and breaking the standard of the 
Hindus reduced the City of Debal. A 
son of Dabir who was in the city of 
Debal either as a master or as an ally 
retreated, on the rednction of the city, to 
Brnhuianabad. Kasim then advanced on 
Kernn (now Haiderabad in Sind) and 
tbence npou Saliwon and took the fortress 
called Salim. Thus for Kasim's progress 
met with little opposition. Here he 
was confronted with a powerful army 
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under the command of the Rnjn’s eldest 
son. After several indecisive encounters, 
Muhammad Kasim advanced to the 
neighbourhood of the capital Alor itself. 

The Caohnanm referred tons Tarilchi-i-Sind, 
by Blphiustono, gives a vivid account of 
the battle and is hero reproduced in 
part as translated by Elliot and Dowson. 
(The History of India as told by its 
historians.) 

" Muhammad Kasim sends a Syrian 
ambassador and Maulana Islami to Duhir. 
When they came to Dahir, Maulana Islami 
of Debal did not bow bis head or make 
any signs of reverence. Dahir recognised 
him and asked him whj’ he failed in the 
, usual respectful salutation and enquired if 
anj’ one had thrown obstacles in his wn3'. 
The Maulana of Debal replied, *’ When 
I was your subject it was right of me 
to observe the rule of obediences : but now, 
that I am converted and subject to the 
king of Islam, it cannot bo expected that 
I should bow mj’^ head to an infidel.” 
Dahir said " If you were not an ambassador 
I would punish 3'ou with death.” The 
Maulana replied, ” If yon would kill me. 
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' ife would be no great loss to the Arabs ; 
but they will avenge my death and 
-exact the penalty from yon”. 

Muhammad Kasim’s route to Alor lay 
over the river and so he determined to 
cross the river but was apprehensive that 
the Bai Dabir might come to the banks 
of Mihran and oppose the transit. Hence 
to have an easy passage Muhammad 
' Kasim secured the aid of ’“'Moka, son of 
Bisaya, who was a ruler of the island of 
Bait in the river and was subject to 
Dabir. It is the base desertion of the 
chief of the island of Bait that had 
been the root cause of the defeat of the 
ruler of Sind, The historian referred 
to sings ; 

“ Muhammad Kasim examines the ford 

Dabir hears Moka Bisaya had collected 
boats. 

Dabir gives the government of Bait to 
Basil.” 

“ When Muhammad Kasim shad”collected 
his boats and began to join them together, 
"Basil with his officers and chiefs come to 
the opposite banks and prevent the 
•completion of the bridge and the passage 
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•of the river. ]\Iubammnd Kfisim thereupon 
ordered that the boats should all he 
brought to the ^Yestol•n hank and there 
joined together to a distance equal to the 
estimated breadth of ^Jihran. He then 
placed his warriors fully armed upon the 
■boats and let the head of the bridge 

which w'as full of archers to float down 

to the eastern hank. The archers drove 
-off the infidels who were posted to guard 
the passage. So the Arabs passed over 
to the other side and driving pegs into 
the earth made the bridge fast. The 
•horse and the foot then crossed and 
giving battle put the infidels to flight 
and pursued them as far ns the gates 
■of Jhani." 

"Dahir awakes and kills his chamberlain 
for bringing him news of the flight of 
the infidels and the victoi'y of Islam.” 
Easil who had hitherto been subject to 

Dahir and opposing Kasim, deserts Dahir 
and joins Kasim’s army. On his advice 
Muhammad Kasim advanced to Eewa and 
arrived at a place called Jewar or Jaipur. 

Intelligence was brought to Eai Dahir 
■that Muhammad Kasim ■with the Arab 
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army had reached Jewar and when his- 
minister Sisakar heard of it he said, ‘ Alas!’ 
We are lost That place is called Jaipur 
or the town of victory and as the army had 
reached the place it will be successful and' 
victorious”. Dahir took offence at these - 
words. The fire of indignation blazed out 
in his mind and he said with his anger, ” he 
has arrived at Hindbari for it is a place - 
where his bones shall lie ”. Dahir left the 
place and with precipitation went into the- 
fort of Eewar. Only a big lake separated 
the fort of Eewar from the Arab force. 
Muhammad encamped at Jitor on the- 
stream of Dohrab. Eai Dahir leaving his- 
dependants in the fort rushed forth to the 
open and fought the invaders. The author 
of Cachnama writes : — 

Muhammad Kasim Sikifi reads the 
Khutba. 

Muhammad Kasim exhorts his soldiers, 

The Arab army charges the infidels 

Shuja Hanshi becomes a martyr 

Muhammad Kasim charges in the name- 
of God 

The accursed Dahir is slain. 
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So narrates the Muslim writer of the 
Caohnama. Dahir was slain at the fort of 
Eewar (Raor) at sunset on Thursday the' 
tenth of Ramzan in the year 93, i,e., June- 
712 A.D. 

The causes that led to the fall of Sind' 
are many. The usurpation of Cach, the- 
subsequent division of the kingdom among 
Cach’s sons and their wars with the- 
neighbouring kingdoms of Kashmir, Kanuj 
and Ramal and lastly the existence of 
powerful Buddhist monks who as political 
rulers of districts, wielded great influence, 
worked inimically to the Brahmanical 
State ; the desertion of a great many chiefs- 
and the utter lack of military perspective 
on the part of Dahir, all these contributed' 
to the downfall of the Hindu kingdom 
of Sind. 

“ The conquest of Sind should not be 
regarded as indicating in a general way 
the superiority of the Muslims (Arabs)* 
Over the Indians from a military point- 
of view ”. The success of the Muslims- 
^as largely due to the lavish equipment- 
of Muhammad-Bin-Kasim, to the en- 
couragement given by Hajaj and lastly 
4 
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to the utter disunity and treachery ' of the 
•chiefs of Sind and to the superstitious 
ideas prevalent at that time. King Dahir, 
though brave and courageous, laclied 
-statesmanship and military skill. His 
failure to realise the importance of a com- 
mand over the sea as essential for the 
success of an invading army marching across 
the Makram coast and to provide against the 
same was yet another cause of his failure. 
Most of the officers, being Buddhists, had 
an aversion to war and bloodshed and 
failed to co-operate effectively with Dahir. 
Dahir’s failure to oppose the Muslims 
crossing the Sind river also contributed 
to the Muslim success. ” To the inexpli- 
cable want of strategy on the part of 
Dahir and of the treachery of the 
Huddhists of the south, we must add the 
base betrayals of • the ohief officials and 
grandees of Sind to account for its 
ruler’s ignominous end, AH' important 
chiefs and officials seem to have deserted 
bis cause. This is partly accounted by 
the superstitious idea that according to 
the Hindu Sastras, the country was 
destined to fall into the hands of the 
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.'Mahammadans and i6 was therefore nseless 
'to fight.” 

" The Arab conquest of Sind has been 
■described as a mere episode in the history 
of India, which affected only a fringe of 
that vast country.” Yet, due to the 
increase of trade and interchange of ideas, 
Arab Sind formed a link between the 
•Bast and the "West. The conquest of 
Sind was the first and the last great 
achievement of the Arabs in India and 
three centuries of unremittent efforts on 

their part secured them only two petty 
•states of Mansur and Multan. The Arabs 
■occupied the Indus valley but their 
attempt at expansion further inland 
received a setback from the alert Indians. 

When we remember their wonderful 
military success in other parts of Asia 
and Africa, the comparatively insignificant 
results they achieved in India certainly 
stand out as a marked contrast. The causes 
of this, however, do not lie in the religious 
and social peculiarities of India as old 
historians like Blphinstone vainly attempted 
to establish. The cause lies undoubtedly 
in the superior military strength and state 
■organisation of the Indians as compared 
■with most other nations of the time.” (The 
/Arab Invasion of India by Majumdar). 



VI 

THE BATTLE OF LAGHMAN 


OB 

THE TURKISH CONQUEST OE AFGHANISTAN; 


T he lifcfcle known babble of Laghman 
is imporbanb in bhe annals of India, 
for it resulbed in the establishment of 
Muhammadan rale on the frontiers of 
India and paved the way for the later Muham- 
madan invasions into India, especiallj', the 
immediate expeditions of Muhammad of 
Ghazni into India. Laghman is situated at 
the entrance to the valley, which extends 
from Peshawar to Kabul. The valley is 
known after the city and has been identified 
with Lampaka of Sanskrit tradition. The 
district of Laghman lies north of Kabul- 
river between the Kunar and Alinagar. 

India in the tenth century included’ 
almost the whole of modern Afghanistan 
which was then divided into Kabulistan 
and Zabulistan. All the country east of 
the river Helmund was then called- 
Hindustan. The Brahmin dynasty founded’ 
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'by Lalifcba rnled over Kabul, while Zabul 
was ruled over by the Rajput or Kshat- 
riya kings. The first Muslim invasion of 
’the modern Afghanistan took place under a 
brave and ambitious brazier by name 
' Yakub-i-lais. He captured Herat in 801 
Hijra and also overran Zabnlistan and 
■Kabulistan. He captured Kabul from the 
Brahmin kings of the place, who later 
withdrew further east. Ever since his 
•raid Kabul has remained in the possession 
•of the Muhammadans. The Brahmin 
'kings soon regained possession of Kabul 
• and exacted a nominal submission from 
the Muhammadans of the place, hut 
withdrew to Wahind on the west bank 
•of the Indus and made it the seat 
•of government. Takub-i-lais is said to 
have laid the foundations of the city of 
■Ghazni, which later on became the seat 
-of a Turkish government. 

Alptigain, at first Hajib or door-keeper 
to the king Abdul Malik, rose to promi- 
nence and established an independent 
■ principality at Gazni and was succeeded 
by a Turkish slave (his son-in-law), 
^Sabuktagin. Having conquered Kandahar 
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and Burst), the capital of Zabulistan,. 
Sabuktagin attempted to extend his- 
territories towards the east, where the 
kingdoms of India lay. Hie immediate 
neighbour on the east was Jaipal, a. 
Brahmin king of Hindustan, Kabul and 
Lahore. This king had his capital at' 
Wahind or Udbhanda on the western 
bank of the Indus, in the vicinity of' 
Peshawar and his kingdom comprised the 
upper valley of the Indus and most of 
the Punjab to the north of Sind extending; 
westward to the mountains. 

The Tarikhi Tamini or Kitab-ul-Tamini,. 
written by Al’Utbi, a contemporary of 
Amir Sabuktagin, gives a complete account 
of the Muhammadan occupation of Laghman. 
That Sabuktagin was the aggressor is 
evident from the following statement of 
Utbi. “ He made frequent expeditions 
into Hind in the prosecutions of holy 
wars and there he conquered forts upon 
lofty hills and he captured cities in Hind’ 
which had up to that time been tenanted 
only by infidels and not trodden by 
camels and horses of Mussalmans 
(Elliot-II-p. 18). 
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Jaipal, king of Lahore, marked the 
aggression, the slow and steady expansion 
of Muhammadan power and sought to- 
stem the onrush of the Muhammadans. 
With this object he marched with all 
his troops into the valley of Laghman 
and became an aggressor in his turn, 
laying waste the territory of the Muham- 
madans. Utbi writes, “ Then he (Jaipal) 
arose with his relations and the generals 
of his army and his vassals and hastened 
with his huge elephants to wreak his- 
vengeance upon Sabuktagin Sabuktagin- 
with his army set out from Ghazni and- 
encountered Jaipal encamped in the valley 
of Laghman. Utbi says, “ The armies 
fought several days successively against 
each other ”. He further relates that 

Sabuktagin believing in the superstitious 
ideas to come true had ordered a fountain 
to be defiled and “ immediately upon his- 
doing so, the horrors of the day of 
resurrection, rose up before the wicked 
infidels, and fire fell from heaven on 
them and hailstones accompanied by loufi 
claps of thunder ; and a blast calculated) 
to shake trees from their roots, blew- 
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upon them and thick and hlack vapours 
formed around them as that they could 
not see the road by which they could 
fly, and their food and water were filled 
with dust The supernatural agency 
■above recorded has only to be viewed as 
^n exaggeration and accordingly should be 
■discarded. That the Hindu army suffered 
most from the cold and snow and 
.probably from hailstorms ifas to be 
accepted. Thus Jaipal, “handicapped for 
want of pure water to drink and harassed 
'by the intense cold of the inclement 
^idventitious weather to which the Hindu 
•soldiers of Northern India were not 
accustomed ”, had to sue for peace. At 
■first the Muhammadans were not for 
peace, but being threatened by Jaipal 
djhat the Hindus, if compelled, will resist 
'to the last person, Sultan Amir and 
Muhammad agreed to offer peace terms. 
■What exactly were the terms accepted by 
-Jaipal is not clear and the Muhammadan 
historian Utbi mentions the cession of 
certain frontier fortresses to the Muham- 
madans as a condition for peace and goes 
•on to relate that Jaipal after withdrawing 
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•Tiis army and man from the Laghman 
valley, basely repudiated the terms. The 
- chai’ge of treachery levelled against Jaipal 

■ seems to he unfounded and appears to be 

■ unsustainable. The defeat of the Hindus, 
if at all it can be called a defeat, is only 
nominal and as such the surrender of 

t 

frontier fortresses in Jaipal’s territory 
would not have been agreed to by the 
Hindu ruler. It was by a threat of 
: fighting to the last person, if compelled, 
that the Hindd Ruler had forced the 
Muhammadan Amir to offer terms, and 

• Jaipal would not have consented to part 
with a fortress still less a frontier fortress. 
If it had been agreed to, which is most 

• doubtful, “ Jaipal was not the man to 
treacherously break it as soon as he was 

■ safe within his own territory. The 
Brahmin kings of Kabul, like in fact 

'Rajaput kings of the whole of India at 
' this time, were men of honour. Even 
Alberuni praises this high character ; 
Muhammadan though he was, he was a 

■ truthful observer of the Hindus and their 
character ; and be gives a very flattering 

^account of the probity and goodness of 
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these kings of Kabul. (History of Mediseval' 
India, Vol. Ill, 27.) Utbi himself 'relates- 
in one place that Sabuktagin “ considered- 
it false as being opposed to the usual 
habits of Jaipal.” 

In another place Utbi remarks that 
Sabuktagin “ sharpened the sword of ' 
intention in order to make an incursion* 
upon his (Jaipal’s) kingdom and cleanse 
it from impurity and from his (Jaipal’s) ’ 
rejection of Islam The above remark, 
clearly shows that in the first fight related ■ 
above, Sabuktagin had not bad the upper 
ha,nd and that he after the truce and* 
withdrawal of Jaipal and his army to • 
Punjab attempted once more to establish 
his authority over Laghman valley. This 
incursion into the valley is clearly des- 
cribed by Utbi. “So he (Sultan Sabuktagin)* 
departed with his valiant servants and 
allies and relying upon the one God, . 
and trusting in the fulfilment of the 
promise of victory, and he went on 
till he arrived with bis troops in the 
country of Hind and he killed everyone,^ 
who on the part of Jaipal came to- 
oppose him ”. 
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“The Amir marched out towards 

Laghman, which is a city celebrated for 

its strength and abounding in wealth. He 

conquered it and set fire to the places in 

its vicinity which were inhabited by the 

infidels and demolishing the idol temples, . 

he established Islam in them. He marched 

and captured other cities and killed the 

polluted wretches, destroying the idolatrous 

and gratifying the Mussalmans. On the 

completion of his conquest, he returned' 

and promulgated an account of the victories 

obtained for Islam, and every one great 

and small, concurred in rejoicing over the 
/ 

result and thanking God.” 

It was this incursion and ruthless 
massacre of the Hindus of the Laghman 
valley that was responsible for another 
coalition of the Hindus under Jaipal and 
his march into the Laghman valley. 
Thus it was not the base repudiation of 
the treaty by Jaipal, that was responsible • 
for the battle of Laghman, but the wanton 
aggression and massacre of the Hindus- 
by Sabuktagin was the chief cause. 
Many of the Hindu chiefs, realising the • 
necessity to stem the tide of the- 
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Muhammadan aggression sent aid to 
-Jaipal of Lahore. Determined to fight 
the invaders, Jaipal collecting his troops 
marched towards the Laghman valley to 
fight and establish his sway over the place. 

When Amir Sabnktagin heard this intelli- 
gence, he again advanced to fight him. 
He urged the Mussalmans upon the un- 

■ circumcised infidels and they willingly 
obeyed his orders. He made bodies of 

- 500 attack the enemy with their maces 
in hand and relieve each other when one 

• party became tired, so that fresh men 

• and horses were constantly employed till 
the accursed enemy complained of the 
heat, which arose from that iron oven. 

' These detached parties made one united 
charge, in order to exterminate their 
numerous opponents.” 

The historian goes on describing, “ The 
dust which arose prevented the eyes from 
seeing ; swords could not be distinguished 
from spears, men from elephants, the 
valiant from the coward. It was only 
when the dust was allayed, that it was 
■found that the impure infidels were 

■ defeated and bad fled, leaving behind, 
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their property, utensils, army, provisions, 

elephants and horses 

The result was the utter discomfiture • 

of the Hindus. The Raja was contented 

to offer the best things in his most 

distant provinces to the conqueror on 

condition that the hair on the crowns of 

their heads should not be shaven off.. 

So the country in the neighbourhood was . 

clear and open before Amir Sabuktagin 

As narrated above, the Punjab lay 

before the invader. All the same he did- 

not seize it. He took an immense booty 

and left Punjab to have its own sway. 

He, however, paved the way for his son- 

0 

Muhammad to seize Punjab- and include- 
it in his dominions. 



vir 

THE BATTLE OF TARAIN 


OR 

“ THE HASTINGS OP INDIA ” 

OR 

• THE AFGHAN CONQUEST OF NORTHERN 
INDIA 


HE battle-field of Tarain is important 
in the history of India, as deciding 

■ the fate of Northern India in the contest 
for ascendency between the Hindus as 

•^represented by the Rajputs and the 
Muhammadans under the Muhammad Ghori, 

■ Two battles in two successive years, 1191 
and 1192, were fought and in the first the 
Hindus were victorious and in the second 
the Muhammadans won the battle. It was 
the second battle that decided the fate 

• of Hindu India and as such Tarain has 
become the Hastings of India. 

The field of Tarain is now identified 
with Tirawari or Azimabad-i-Tirawari, a 
village in the district and Tahsil of Karnal, 
Punjab and is situated in 29" 48'^ N and 76" 
59^ E. The village is li miles sooth of 

' Thaneshwar and is 84 miles north of Delhi. 




Tiin liA-rru'. or tarain cn 

is now rcrxched by Ibc Delhi Ambnlla- 
Knlkn Dnihvny. It dorive*! its modern 
name Ar.nmbad-i-Tilawnri frnjn A^:am Shnb, 
son of AunvnRnr.ib. atid is important as 
Ar.nm Shah's birth place. 

The scene of the battle i< ‘Jaid to have 
lain on the Sarnsti, but Cunnincham 
opined that (he exact site was on (lie 
hanks of Raukshi river four miles smith 
of Tirawari and ton milec north of Karnal. 
‘The Karnal Gn~citccr pives (he latest 
information and states (hat the battle 
was fouqht at Kondina, a village in the 
NaiwaH in (ho Nnrdak, twelve miles south 
of Thaneshwar and three miles from 
Taraon. 'Whatever he the place identified, 
the battle v.-i!I po down in history as 
the battle of Tarain, thouph the author 
of Tahakat-i.Na‘:ari, the chief source for 
an account of the battle, gives the name 
as Narain. 

An account of the Ghori dynasty and 
the Rajput kinpdoms of Northern India 
■furnishes a fittinp historical background to 
the battle, 

Gbor was a place north-west of Ghazni 
and was peopled by the Afghans who ■u’oro 
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originally Hindus but later became converts- 
to Muhammadanism before and during 
tbe days of Muhammad Ghazni. The • 
founder of the kingdom of Ghor was- 
Allauddin who fought with the last ■ 
Mahmudi King of Ghazni and drove him- 
out of the place. Allauddin sacked and 
burnt Ghazni for several days and so is - 
known to history as Allauddin Jahansoz. 

Muiz-ud-din Muhammad Bin Sam other- 
wise known as Mohammad Ghori was a - 
nephew of Allauddin and was appointed in 
conjunction with his brother Gbiyas-ud-din 
to the charge of a province in Ghor. 
Some historians call Mohammad Ghori, 

“ Shahahuddin Ghori ” or the flaming star 
of religion. Ghor conquered Multan in 
1175 and took Peshawar in 1179. He then 
threatened the Mahmudi capital at Lahore. 
Sultan Khushru of Lahore, the last of ' 
the Mahmudi dynasty, sued for peace. In- 
the year 1184 Ghor attacked Lahore again 
and took Saltan Khushru Malik prisoner. 
Thus the Punjab fell into the hands of 
the Afghans and the Turks of Ghazni, who- 
were then the rulers of the Punjab, were 
driven out of their territory. The- 
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conquest of the Punjab gave Muhammad 
Ghori a footing in India, wherefrom he 
could easily assail the Hindu kingdoms 
of the north. In his immediate neighbour- 
hood was the kingdom of Ajmer and 
Delhi and his career of expansion brought 
him into conflict with Prithivi Eaj' 
Chauhan, ruler of Ajmer and Delhi, — the- 
Eai Pithawa of the Muslim historians. 
Prithiviraja succeeded his father Somes- 
wara to the throne of Ajmer and Delhi in 
the year 1177 and ruled up to 1192. He 
belonged to the famous Eajput clan the 
Chauhans (also known as the Chahamanas- 
or the Chohans), who had their original 
seat of government in Southern Eajputana. 
His achievements are recorded by his 
protege Ghand in a Hindi epic known 
as Prithiviraja Easa. Another work, in 
Sanskrit the Prithiviraja Vijaya Kavya, also- 
celebrates his exploits. The Easa states 
that his mother was a daughter of 

Anangapal of Delhi, while two other 
sources, the Prithviraja Vijaya Kavya and 
Hanmirkavya make her to be a Chedi 
princess by name Karpuradevi. Equally 
indefinite is the date and place of his birth,. 

5 
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scholars holding different opinions. Accord- 
ing to one he vras born in 1149 : while 
another states it to be 1158. One of his 
Hjueens was Inchhini, daughter of Jai 
Paramara of Abs. Princess Samyogita, 
daughter of Jaichand of Kanuj, loved him 
and was the youngest of his queens. The 
romantic love affair of Prithiviraja and 
Samyogita, who heedless of her father’s 
views, elected to throw her garland of 
■flowers, signifying her choice on an image 
which was supposed to represent Prithivi- 
raja and was stationed at the gates as a 
■mark of disrespect to the Ghauhan prince, 
and her unhesitating action in following 
her lord of choice, when he appeared before 
•her at the time, and his flight with her 
lio his strong fortress; all these have 
immortalised the name of Prithviraja. 
Hence it is he has been styled as “the 
last Hindu chivalrous Emperor of India”. 

In his time three great kings contended . 
with him for the imperial dignity as 
•Chakravartin of Northern India. Bhima, 
ruler of Guzarat, Paramardi Deva of 
Bundlekhand and Jaichand of Kanuj, 
■each in his own way endeavoured to 
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'become the Chakravartin of Northern India. 
In two successful wars, one against 
"Gazarat in 1179 and another against 
^Bundlekhand in 1182, Prithviraja established 
his fame throughout Northern India and 
'boldly styled himself as the Emperor of 
Northern India. The bitterness aroused 
in the mind of Jaichandra by the romantic 
-love affair between Prithviraja and Sam- 
•yogita, gave place to hate and jealousy 
-and in turn gave rise to a deadly feud 
'between the two Rajput houses of Delhi 
'and Kanuj. Jaichand, who had aspired 
for the imperial position, was however 
'Checked by Prithviraja and it is this 
•discomfiture of Jaichand at the hands of 
Prithviraja, that was also responsible for 
'the long feud between the two kingdoms, 
-which led to such disastrous results later on. 

Rasa of Chand, Taj-ul-Masiri of 'Nizam- 
•ud-din and Tabakat-i-Nasari of Minhaj-us- 
'Siraj, give us a complete, though a 
slightly exaggerated account of the conflict. 
'Only Tabakat-i-Nasari gives an account of 
'the fight and defeat of Ghori at Tarain. 
The extract is here given from Tabakat- 
d-Nasari as translated and given by Ellio 
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(the History of India as told by its own» 
Historians in Vol. II, p. 295). “ The first ■ 
attack was made by Muhammad Ghori;> 
bn . the fort of Sirbind, which was taken 
and placed under a Muhammadan governor. - 
Eai Pithaura came up against the fort- 
and the Sultan faced him at Narain. All 
the 'Eais of Hindustan were with the- 
Eai Eolah. In the fight, the Sultan, . 
seizing a lance attacked Govindrai of 
Delhi, who was riding an elephant, the 
Sultan being on horseback. The Sultan,, 
who was the second Rustum and the lion 
of the age, drove his lance ' into the - 
mouth of Govindrai and knocked down 
two of his teeth. The Rai, however, by 
his blow wounded severely one arm of 
his adversary. The Sultan reined back 
his horse and turned aside. As the- 
Sultan began to totter on his horse, an 
intrepid young Afghan sprang upon the- 
Sultan’s horse and supported him and 
took the horse safely away. But the- 
army thinking that the Sultan was killed,, 
gave way and fled and thus was inflicted' 
a severe defeat upon the Muhammadans . 
The Rasa makes mention of the capture - 
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-and release of the Sultan several times 
■by Prithiviraj. This statement is no 
-doubt an exaggeration, but it has to be 
accepted that there must have been some 
truth behind it. That the Sultan was 

- captured and allowed to return by 
Prithiviraj on a ransom of 30 elephants 

-and 500 horses is not improbable. The 
'fact that the Sultan was defeated on the 
-occasion is admitted by both the sides. 

The author of Tabakat-i-Nasari mentions 
that Prithiviraja was helped by other 
'rajas and that a confederacy was formed 
"to check the Muhammadan advance. It 

■ has to be pointed out here that Prithiviraj 
’.had no time to call such a confederacy and 

it has to be said that he fought the enemy 

■ single-handed and successfully defeated them. 

The first battle of Tarain was a victory 
for the Hindus and it was the discom- 
: fiture suffered by the Muhammadans in 
this battle that led to the subsequent 

- attack upon the Hindu kingdoms the very 
'next year. Like the battle of Marathon 

in Greek history, the first battle of 
Tarain, in Indian History, was fraught 
'with dire consequences. 
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It is indeed true that the battle of Tarain« 
enhanced the reputation of Prithiviraja, . 
who had, by his victory over the Ghandalas, . 
Gahadavals, and Chalukyas, already became 
the acknowledged Emperor or Chakravartin- 
of Northern India. But his victory at Tarain ■ 
inOamed the jealousy of his erstwhile com- 
petitor for the imperial dignity, Jaichand* 
of Kanu], who kept himself aloof in the- 
second battle of Tarain and allowed the- 
Chauhan Emperor to be defeated. 

Taj-ul-Masiri suppresses all account of ' 
the first battle and begins with the second 
expedition of Muhammad Ghori on India* ■ 
It attributes a religious motive to Ghori- 
and gives no detail about the conflict 
but merely states the Muhammadan army.- 
was victorious. 

Minhaj-us-Siraj in his book Tabakat-i- 
Nisari states that "Eai Pithaura alighted from- 
his elephant, mounted a horse and galloped 
off, but he was captured near Sisruti and 
sent to hell History has yet to solve • 
the mystery surrounding the fate of Eai 
Pithaura, who had become the hero of' 
many a ballad of this country, the king : 
Arthur of India. 
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The Ganges for the failure of the Hindus 
and the success of the Muhammadan hordes 
are many ; chief among them being the 
internecine struggle between the various 
Eajput rulers of Northern India. The 
strife between the Chauhans of Delhi and 
the Eathora of Kanuj has found expression 
in the ballads celebrating the famous 
Swayamvara oJ Samyukta, daughter of 
Jaichand of Kanuj and the heroic exploits 
of Prithivi Eaj of Chauhan dynasty. It 
was the signal failure of Jaichand of 
Kanuj to think in terms of Hindu and 
India and co-operate with Prithivi Eaj 
that brought about the destruction of the 
Hindu-Eajput dominance of India. The 
Hindu power suffered an irreparable blow 
and Hindu independence gave place to 
Muslim domination. The battle paved the 
way for the future Muhammadan occupation 
of India, which eventually was to culminate 
in the establishment of the Mughal dominion 
over all India. The Punjab fell before 
Muhammad, the Turkish ruler of Ghazni ; 
Northern India fell before Shahabuddin» 
the Afghan king of Ghor. 



VIII 

THE FIRST BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

OB 

THE MUGHAL CONQUEST OF INDIA 

OB 

THE TRANSFERENCE OF THE EMPIRE 
•OF HINDUSTAN FROM THE AFGHAN TO THE 
CHAGHATI TURKS 


P ANIPAT and its vicinity is important in 
Indian history as the field of many a 
battle fought for the dominance of India 
■and particularly Northern India. " From 
Delhi past Panipat to Karnal, Thaneshwar, 
stretches the great plain a dreary yellow 
waste. . . Everywhere a silent void, — as if 
the plain were intended by nature to he 
the battle-field of nations. If this were 
the intent with which the great plain of 
Delhi was created it has been fulfilled 
over and over again for over 8,000 years. 

“ It was upon this plain at Narain 
beyond Karnal that the last Eajput king 
of Delhi met Ghore and drove him back. 
Dpon the same place a year later the 
Eajput host again awaited the invader 
and were defeated and mowed down by 
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’thoasands. It vrns the deathblow to the 
Eajpat domination in Hindustan and never 
again has one of the first-born races 
ruled Delhi.” 

" More than three hundred years later 
-Zahuruddin Babar, the Mughal, broke the 
undisciplined host of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi 
Khan near Panipab and won Delhi for 
himself and his descendants. On the self- 
•same spot his grandson, Akbar, overthrew 
the army of Bengal, that would have 
•driven him and his Khans back to the 
northern hills, whence their father came. 
Nearly 200 years more and Nadir Shah, 
the Persian, was met on the plain by a 

feeble army and an unready king, who 

bad nob the spirit to die well, though 
■they stood upon the ground made holy 

with the blood of heroes. Three and 

twenty years after his coming, the leader 
• of the great Maharatta confederacy sent 
round the word, " the cup is full to the 
'brim and cannot hold another drop ” and 
“Jed his troops out of the fortified camp 
■ at Panipat, to be cut to pieces by the 
.Afghans of Ahmad Shah Durani ”. Such 
■has been the importance of the Carri plain 
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in general and Panipat in particular. Three- 
decisive battles were fought at Panipat,. 
all with far-reaching consequences. 

The first battle of Panipat is important- 
in the history of India as “ it ushered in a 
new era and a new dynasty on the throne- 
of Delhi." India on the eve of Babar’s- 
conquest did not represent the great 
Muhammadan empire of Firoz Shah but- 
was an agglomeration of petty independent 
principalities, the rule of several disjointed’ 
provinces, owing no obedience to any one 
common and central authority. Delhi- 
ceased to be the capital and mistress of 
India. Bahlul Lodi, an Afghan supplanting 
the Sayyid dynasty, founded the new Lodi 
dynasty and for a time succeeded in welding 
the crumbling Muhammadan Sultanate of 
Delhi. But when his successor, Sikandhar- 
Khan Lodi, died in 1518, there was again- 
confusion in the capital and though- 
Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikandhar Khan, was 
raised to the throne, he had to allow 
his Afghan nobles to gain the upper hand. 
This led to quarrel and disaffection among- 
tbe nobles and Allauddin, uncle of the 
Sultan, fled to Babar and implored him> 
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to placQ him on the throne of Delhi, 
■while another chief Dowlat Khan of 
Lahore principality, being sore pressed by 
Ibrahim’s general sought the assistance • 
of Babar promising in return to accept 
Babar’s sovereignty over his territories. 
It is the feudal character of the nobility 
and the Delhi government, that enabled- 
the foreign foe to step in, at first ns an 
ally, and later ns conqueror. 

Babar was not slow in seizing the 
opportunity thus afforded. Babar, son of 
Umar Sheikh, ruler of Ferghana, was born 
at Kesh in the year 1488. At the ago of 
12, he succeeded to his father’s dominions, 
but was, however, driven out of his own 
province and roamed as an adventurer. In 
October, 1504, he seized Kabul and "at- 
once became king of Kabul and Ghazni, a 
kingdom more powerful than Parghana, 
which he had inherited and lost ” (Eulers of 
India Series : Babar.) His stay at Kabul and 
the possibility of expanding his dominions 
across and outside the Laghman valley, . 
induced him to make punitive expeditions 
into the Punjab. The expeditions were- 
not fruitful. All the same, he did not- 
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- despair. He writes in his memoirs, " Pilled 

- as I was by the ambition of conquest and 
'broad sway one .or two reverses could not 

■ make me sit down doing nothing.” Thus 
it was though he had invaded India with- 

' out effecting any real conquest, yet he did 
not give up his idea of conquest and 

• expansion into the Punjab. On the other 
hand, he made preparations for an effective 

• expansion. He foresaw the possibility of 
acquiring dominion in India and realising 

' the importance of Kandahar as a base for 
an effective expansion into India, secured 
the stronghold and territory between Ghazni 
: and Khorassan in the years 1520-1522, and 
when the call came from Allauddin and 
IDaulatKhan in 1524, he was too well pre- 
pared to refuse the aid. 

On November 17, 1525, Babar left for 
‘Kabul on his fifth and final invasion of 
India. At Lahore he secured the submis- 
sion of Daulat Khan, who had revolted 

- against him and from thence marched to 

■ Sialkot. Here news reached him of the 

• defeat of Alam Khan and his troops at the 
hands of Ibrahim and it was this news 

- of the defeat of his adherents that was 
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responsible for his resolve to fight Ibrahim • 
Lodi and secure the throne of Delhi for 
himself. He left Sialkot and marched hia . 
troops towards Delhi to meet the Sultan’s 
army. At Kagri ho learnt that Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi had ordered Hamid Khan, 
Shekdar or Collector of Revenue of Hissar 
Feroz, to oppose him. As a counter-move 
Babar ordered his son Humayun to 
surprise the force of Hamid Khan. Accord- 
ingly Humayun, helped by Kwaja Khan, . 
Saltan Muhammad Dnldari, treasurer Wali 
and others, surprised Hamid Kban near • 
Amballa on the 25th of February, 1526, and 
captured about eight elephants. The news - 
of the success of Humayun reached 
Babar’s camp on the 2nd of March and -> 
Humayun presented himself before Babar 
on the 5th of March, 1526. As this was • 
the first engagement and the maiden 
success of Humayun, viewing it to bo a 
good omen, Babar presented a dress of 
honour to Humayun and allotted to him the 
government of Hissar Firoz, which yielded 
a revenue of nearly a crore of rupees. 

Babar nest halted at Shahabad and • 
from there sent scouts to reconnoitre - 
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the neighbourhood and to procure intelli- 
-gence of Sultan Ibrahim's movement. 
Babar learnt from the scouts that an 
• advance army under Daulat Lodi had 
f-been despatched against him by Sultan 
■Ibrahim and so Babar sent his son-in-law, 
Mahdi Kwaja, and Taimur Sultan along 
'the Jumna to surprise them. Babar here 
■ records the flight of Ibrahim’s advance 
-army. He then improvised his defences 
by causing the carts to be fastened to 
-each other with cowhides, so that they 
may form a pallisade, as it were, against 
•enemy attacks. Then Babar took counsel 
•of his Amirs and decided to take a stand 
near the town of Panipat. Babar relied 
■mostly on his artillery, a new development 
'in Indian warfare. His right wing rested 
on the town of Panipat. In front were 
’the Turas and the artillery with matchlock 
men behind them. On the left he had 
-entrenchments made and trees fixed in a 
■line, with outlets here and there for a 
'hundred men or more to sally out. 

Babar writes : " Many of the soldiers 
were in great alarm. They were in two 
-or three months' journey from their native 
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•land and were about to encounter a 
•monarch, whose army was said to he 
100,000 strong and his elephants 1,000. 
"Trepidation and fear are always unseemly. 
Whatever Almighty God has decreed upon 
•all eternity cannot be reversed. The 
-emperor possessed the measure of his 
•father and his grandfather, sufBcient in 
-current coin, to have enlisted '100,000 
more soldiers, but he was miserly to the 
‘last degree and he had no experience in 
war. During several days that we spent 
at Panipat, a small party of my troops, 
•advancing closely upon the Indian camp, 
•discharged their arrows with impunity.” 

“ On the 21st of April at the time of 
•morning prayers, 1526, while it was yet 
•twilight, the patrols reported that the 
■enemy was approaching in battle array. 
We immediately braced in our armour and 
•mounted for the combat. The right 
wing was led by Humayun, the loft by 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza of Khorassan. 
'The centre under my command was in two 
divisions, one headed by Chin Taimur, the 
■other by Kbalifa. The van was under 
'Gokultash : Abdul Aziz, the master of horses. 
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commanded the reserve. Beyond the right 
wing I stationed Wali Kazil, with a 
flanking party of Mnghals, and a similar 
body on the left, with an order to make 
circuit and fall upon the rear of the enemy. 
When the army of Ibrahim came in 
sight, it was bearing towards my right- 
wing ; therefore I detached Abdul Aziz, 
to support Humaynn. The enemy came 
on rapidly until the sight of our defences 
checked their speed. My flanking parties 
quickly fetched to compass to shoot arrows 
upon their rear and I ordered the right 
and left wings to charge them in front.. 
The conflict was obstinate and I sent- 
divisions to reinforce both Humayun and- 
Taimur Mirza. Meanwhile Ustal Ali Kuli- 
discharged his field pieces many times with 
good effect, and Mustafa Eumi, the com- 
mander on the left of the centre, did much 
execution with his artillery. My right,, 
centre, left and flankers were all hotly 
engaged with the enemy at once. The- 
troops of Ibrahim were entirely surrounded. 
They made a few spiritless charges on 
my right and left wings (not upon the- 
centre because of the artillery, the Indians- 
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had no artillery). My soldiers plied them 
with arrows and drove them in upon their- 
main body. They were thrown into such 
confusion that they oonld neither fight 
nor fiy ! ” (Babar’s Memoirs translated by 
Caldecot). " When the incitement to battle- 
had come, the sun was spear high ; till 
midday fighting had been in fall force ; noon 
passed ; the foe was crushed in defeat, our- 
friends rejoicing and gay. By God’s mercy 
and kindness, this difficult affair was made- 
easy for us. In one half day, that armed 
mass was laid upon the earth. Five or- 
sis thousand men were killed in one place 
close to Ibrahim. Our estimate of the- 
other dead lying all over the field was- 
16,000 to 16,000, but it came to be known 
later in Agra from the statement of 
Hindustani’s that 40,000 or 60,000 may 
have died in the battle ”. (Babar’s Memoirs).. 

Ibrahim’s defect according to Babar was 
his lack of experience and failure to act- 
promptly. Babar records : ” In his hands- 

was the treasure of two forbears. In- 
Hindustan, when work such as this has- 
to be done, it is customary to pay out 
money to hired retainers who are knowm 
6 
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as b d — Hindi. If it had occurred to 
Ibrahim to do this, he might have had 
-another lakh or two of troops. God brought 
it right! Ibrahim could neither content 
'bis braves nor share out his treasure. 
How should he content his braves when 
'he was ruled by avarice and had a 
craving insatiable to pile coin on coin ? 
He was an unproved brave. He provided 
nothing for his military operations, he 
perfected nothing, nor stand, nor move 
laor fight.” (Babar’s Memoirs). 

The battle of Panipat marks the end 
of the mediseval age and ushers in the 
modern era in India. It may be taken 
-as the turning point in the history of 
India, for it laid the foundation of that 
-empire, which in later years came to be 
•respected at home and abroad. 

It set a new dynasty on the throne of 
TD'elhi — the Mughals. But it did not give 
■the founder, Babar, a real dominance over 
the country. 



IX 

THE BATTLE OF KANWA 

16th march, 1527 

OB 

THE DOWNFALL OF HINDU IMPERIAL 
RAJPUT POWER 


T he battle of Kanwa, which enabled 
Babar to successfally put an end to 
'the rise of the Rajpnt power in Northern 
’India, may be classed as one of the decisive 
'battles of India. Kanwa variously spelt 
•as Khania or Kanua is a village in 
Rupbas Tahsil of the State of Bharatpur, 
'(Rajaputana) and is close to the left bank 
•of Bangana river and is about 18 miles 
south of Bharatpur city, 20 miles from 
Agra and 10 miles from Sikri. It was 
'here that Babar gained a victory over 
‘Rana Sangrama Singh of Mewar. 

The victory of Panipat in 1526 secured 
fBabar the throne and province of Delhi 
•but gave him no real dominance over 
’Northern India ; for the Rajputs, who 
had ever been threatening the Sultan of 
iDelhi, were still powerful and aggressive 
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t in their attitude towards the new ruler- 
of Delhi. 

The Rajput leader was Rana Sangram. 
Singh, commonly called Sanga, the head* 
of Mewar or Chitor State. The Rana was- 
indeed worthy of his position. He had 
already been the hero of a hundred fights- 
and has been rightly described “ as the- 
fragment of a warrior ” lacking an eye and 
an arm, with eighty scars on his body,, 
testifying his mighty deeds. He was a 
great warrior, and also a statesman, who- 
looked ahead to the future to aid him in 
his ambitions. But unfortunately he was- 
forestalled by Babar, who as an astute' 
military leader, realised and recognised the 
importance of Agra and secured the same- 
immediately after his victory at Panipat. 

In his memoirs Babar reveals that- 
“ Rana Sanga of Mewar had sent an 
embassy to Kabul, with profession of 
friendship and engaged to march upon 
Agra, if I advanced upon Delhi; yet 
during the whole of the campaign he did 
not make a single movement ” (Erskine). 
That the Rana had the idea of capturing: 
Agra and making it the seat of an- 
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'imperial Eajpnfc power, cannof; be gainsaid. 
iHis plan to synchronise his march against 
Agra with that of Babar’s on Delhi, was 
well conceived and wonld have certainly 
•ensnred achievement of his object to settle 
Bajput power in Northern India, if he 
'had acted upon it. That be failed to do 
•so is also significant. What it was that 
prevented him from seizing the opportunity 
•cannot be definitely stated now at this 
distant date. The Bana seems to have 
•counted upon the defeat of Babar; else 
it would be difficult to understand, that 
•one, who had been a hero of many a 
‘battle, and who had been fighting the 
'Sultan of Delhi with great success, should 
■tacitly have allied himself with the invader 
•to establish a new power at Delhi, so 
near, and so dangerous to his own exist- 
•ence. The Bana, 'intent upon his own 
•career of aggression against the Sultanate 
•of Delhi, failed to foresee the success of 
Babar. He expected the imperial forces 
:at Agra to be withdrawn to meet the 
Mughal invader, Babar, and the city to 
'fall an easy prey to him. He farther 
■seems to have calculated that the city, 
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once captured, could be successfully defendecD 
against any siege by the Sultan’s army. 
That the Rana belittled the invading 
forces under Babar and expected the 
imperial army of the Sultan of Delhi to- 
be victorious and become weakened cannot 
be gainsaid. It was this view that must 
have prompted the Rana to send an 
embassy to Kabul suggesting to Babar a- 
march on Delhi and promising his mavcb- 
upon Agra at the same time. 

Though Babar was at Sialkot, it was 
not then decided that he should march- 
upon Delhi and so the Rana was not 
sure when he was to march upon Agra. 
The sudden decision of Babar to give- 
battle to Saltan Ibrahim and his rapid’ 
march towards Delhi, all in the course 
of a few days, and his victory over the- 
Sultan’s army, ‘*in the space of half a 
day” had all been unexpected by the- 
Rana, and so upset the Rana’s calculations. 
Further Babar, on the very same day he 
won his victory at Panipat, i.c.. on the- 
25th of April, 152G, despatched Humayun 
with an army to take possession of Agra, 
which he knew to be the objective of' 
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the Eana. The Rana had practically no 
time to work ■ out his plans and hence 
his failure to strengthen his position in 
and around Agra and act up to his ideas. 

Dismayed at the success of the invader, 
the Rana, forgetting for the moment his 
differences with the Sultanate of Delhi, 
allied himself with Hassan Khan Mewat 
and raised to the throne one of the sons 
of Sikander Lodi as Padshah Muhammad 
Shah, to succeed Ibrahim Lodi, who was 
killed in the battle of Panipat. The Rana 
then attacked and captured Khandin, a 
fortress in the Biana district, east of 
Ranthambor, held by Hasson Makon, who 
had several times sought the aid of 
Babar. Thus it was that the Rana came 
into conflict with Babar. 

By this time Babar had seated himself 
firmly on the throne of Delhi and was 
slowly establishing his rule over the 
chieftains in and around Agra. Many of 
the Hindustani chieftains submitted to 
him. He had sent his son Hnmayun 
against Jaunpur and was having hourly 
nows in that ' country. News of the 
capture of Kandheri fortress and later the 
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Mansur, Qusmali and the rest from Biana, , 
people in the army showed signs of want 
of heart ; on the top of all this came 
the defeat of Abdul Aziz To strengthen 
his own mind and also to hearten his 
troops, he renounced wine on Monday the 
15th of February, 1527. His proclamation 
issued the next day giving an account 
of the renunciation shows Babar the man 
and is here reproduced in parts as tran- 
slated by Beveridge. 

" By reason of human frailty of the 
customs of the kings and of the great, 
all of as from Shah to the Siphahi, in the 
best day of our youth have transgressed- 
and done, what we ought not to 
have done. , . . But the renunciation 
of wine, the greatest and most indispen- 
sable of renunciations, remained . . . 
On this occasion I received a secret 
inspiration. Thereupon we set ourselves- 
to extirpate the thing of wickedness 
and we earnestly knocked at the gates 
of repentance. The Guide of Help assisted’ 
us, according to the saying, “ Who 
ever knocks and re-knocks, to him it will 
be opened and an order was given that 
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•with the holy war there should begin the 
still greater war.” Eoyal wine cups of ‘ 
gold and silver were dashed tO’ 
pieces before the army, "By the- 
blessing of this acceptable repentance, 
many of the countries’, by virtue of the 
saying that men follow the religion of 
their kings embraced abstinence at the 
same assemblage, and entirely renounced’ 
the use of wine and up till now crowds- 
of our subjects, hourly attain this- 
auspicious happiness. I hope that in 
accordance with the saying, " He who 
incites to good deeds has the same reward, 
as he who does them,” “ the benefit of this 
reaction will react on the royal fortune 
and increase it day by day by victories ”. 
(Beveridge). " In short, we declared with 
sincerity that we would subjugate our 
passions and I engraved on the tablet of' 
my heart," ” I turn unto thee with 
repentance and I am the first of the- 
true believers.” “And I made public the- 
resolution to abstain from wine, which had 
been hidden in the treasury of my breast.”,' 
The act of renunciation of wine, though 
it increased Babar’s reputation and endorsed ; 
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his purpose of holy war with sanctity, 
yet it did not influence that spirit of 

• enthusiasm in the army that was necessary 
for a successful holy war. Babar writes : 

Great and small had been made very 
anxious and timid by past occurrences. 
'.None had advice to give, none a bold 
plan of his own to expound. He 
summoned all the Begs and Braves and 

■ exhorted them to be brave with the 
following words : 

" Better than life with a bad name, is 

• death with a good one.” 

” Well it is with me, if I die with 
i.good name.” 

“ A good name must I have since the 
' body is death.” 

" God, the Most High, has allowed to 
' us such happiness and has created for 
us good fortune that we die as martyrs, 
we kill as avengers of his cause. There* 
'fore must each of you take oath upon 
“his holy word that he will not think of 
turning his face from his foe, or with* 

■ draw from the deadly encounter, so long 
- as life is not rent from his body.” 
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When he had exhorted his people with 
the above words, all the Begs and Braves 
made promise on the Holy Koran that - 
they would not be disheartened in the - 
prosecution of the holy war. "The plan 
was perfect ; it' worked admirably, for - 
those near and afar, for seers and hearers,, 
for friends and foes.” 

News came to Babar of the desertion 
of the Hindustani chiefs in several places, 
but he gave attention to none of them. 
He went on strengthening his defences as - 
against the immediate foe, the Eana Sangha 
of Mewar. In battle array he left Sikri 
and arrived at the battle place on the 
17th of March, 1528, and entrenched himself ' 
there securely. 

There is a break in his memoirs and > 
Babar refers to the letter of victory 
written by Shaik Zahan for an account 
of the battle of Kanwa. This letter has- 
been translated by Mrs. A. S. Beveridge 
along with Babar’s memoirs. 

Babar stationed his army near the - 
village of Kanwa. The centre was under 
his command. On his right were Chin 
Taimur Sultan, Kwaja Kamal-ud-din and^i 
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others. On his left were Saltan Allanddin 
Alam Khan, son of Saltan Bahlal Lodi, 
Kizamuddin, Tardi Beg and others. The 
■right wing was nnder the command 
of Ha may an and the left was nnder 
Sayyid Mahdi Kwaja and Abdnl Aziz Ali 
’Targjay and others. The flanks to form 
the famons move “Talghama” were under 
more trusted officers, Tardita and Malick 
• Qaasim on the right and Mamin Ataka 
and Rustam Turkman on the left. 

"The battle began about half past nine 
'in the morning by a desperate charge 
made by the Rajputs on Babar’s right. 
Bodies of the reserve were pashed out 
to its assistance and Mustafa Rumee, who 
commanded one portion of the artillery 
and matchlock in the right of the ' 

‘Centre, opened a fire on the assailants. 
Still new bodies of the enemy poured on 
•undauntedly and new detachments from 
the reserve were sent to resist them. 
“'The battle was no less desperate on the 
•left, to which also it was found necessary 
■to despatch repeatedly parties from the 
reserve. When the battle lasted for 
-several hours, and still continued to rage, 
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'Babar sent orders to the flanking columns 

• to wheel round and charge ; and he soon 

■ after ordered the guns to advance, and 
‘ by a simultaneous movement, the house- 
> hold troops and cavalry stationed behind 

the cannon were ordered to gallop out on 

• the right and left of the matchlock men 
in the centre, who also moved forward 

• and continued their fire, hastening to 
fling themselves with all their fury to 
the enemy’s centre. When this was 

• observed in the wings, they also advanced. 
These unexpected movements made at the 
eame moment threw the enemy into 

• confusion. Their centre was shaken, the 
' men who were displaced by the attack 

■ made in flank, on the wings and rear, 
were forced upon the centre and crowded 

' together. Still the gallant troops were 
not appalled. They made repeated and 

• desperate attacks on the emperor’s centre 
in the hope of recovering the day ; but 
were bravely and steadily received and 
swept away in great numbers. Towards 

• evening the confusion was complete and 
the slaughter was consequently dreadful. 

■ The fate of the battle was decided. 
Nothing remained for the Eajputs but 

>to force their way through the bodies of 

■ the enemy that were now in their rear 
and to effect a retreat”. (Brskine). 

Babar writes 

“For the love of the Faith, I became 
-a wanderer in the desert. 
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I became the antagonist of the Pagans - 
and Hindus. 

I strove to make myself a martyr. 

Thanks to the Almighty God, who has*, 
made me a Ghazi.” 

The importance of the battle can 
hardly he overrated. A deathblow was - 
given to the Eajpnt power in Northern 
India and it never more rose to that 
pre-eminence to make itself the master of 
Delhi and hold the sway over the whole - 
of Northern India. It set Bahar firmly 
on the throne. As Eushhrook Williams • 
writes, “ Bahar had definitely seated him- 
self upon the throne of Snltan Ibrahim- 
and the Sign and Seal of his achievement 
had been the annihilation of the Sultan’s ■ 
most formidable antagonists. Hitherto the • 
occupation of Hindustan might have been 
looked upon as an episode in Bahar’s 
career of adventure ; hut from henceforth 
it became the keynote of his activities for 
the remainder of his life. It is significant 
of the new stage in his life which this 
battle marks that never afterwards does • 
he have to take his throne and life upon 
the issue of a stricken field. Fighting there- 
is, and fighting in plenty, to he done ; but 
fighting for the extension of his power,, 
for the redaction of the rebels, for the 
ordering of his kingdoms. It never is- 
fighting for the throne." 



THE BATTLE OF TALI KOTA 

OR 

THE DOWNFALL OF VIJAYANAGAR 

OB 

MUSLIM EXPANSION INTO SOUTHERN INDIA 


T he battle of Talikota or roore appro- 
priately Rakshas-Tangidi is one of 
the very many deoiaive battles of Indiar 
and marks the beginning of the downfall 
of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagara and 
the expansion of the Muhammadan power 
into Southern India. 

Talikota is a town in the present 
Muddehehal Taluk of Bijapur district in 
the Bombay Presidenoy and is situated 
16" 23' N and 76" 19' E on Don 16 miles 
above its junction with the Krishna. It 
is a town with a small fortress. Though 
it has given its name to the battle, in 
truth, the battle was not fought here at 
all. It was only a halting place of the 
confederate army and as the armies had 
pitched up their camp here the battle 
has been named after the town, Talikota. 
It was near the two villages Rakshas 
7 
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-and Tangidi, some 20 xniles south of the 
’town of Talikota and on the right bank 
•of the river Krishna that the battle, in 
which the Muhammadan Sultans of the 
'Deccan defeated Kama Eaya of Vijayanagar. 
■took place on 28rd January, 1565. 

Many and diverse are the sources for 
i)he construction of our account of this 
battle and the historian has to wade with 
-caution into the river of the chronicles 
•written by the historians and writers of 
'the time. But for the authentic writings 
• of foreign travellers it would have been 
an arduous task to sift the truth out of 
■the exaggerated accounts of both Muslim 
and Hindu writers. Tarikhi-Ferishta and 
Burhani-Masir are the two best Muslim 
authorities on the subject. Apart from 
the Hindu literary sources, we have 
epigraphical records giving information of 
the battle. So far as the Hindu literary 
sources are concerned, the reader is referred 
to the Madras University publication — 
Sources of Vijayanagar History by 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar. Foreign 
travellers like Canto, Farij'a Sousa and 
-others have written a hearsay account 
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-of the battle, more accurately than the 
■'hiased opinions of the local historians 
and writers. 

The circumstances that led to the 
'battle can best be understood by a study 
■ of the political intrigues of the time 
carried on by Rama Raya of Vijayanagar. 
Aliya Rama Raya, famous in history as 
'Rama Raya of Vijayanagar, was, according 
to the anonymous chroniclers of Golkonda, 
•cited by Ferishta, a subordinate of Kutb 
Shah of Golkonda. Later, Rama Raya 
■left Golkonda to seek service under 
the Vijayanagar Ruler, who not only took 
liim into his service but also promoted 
' 'him to the highest rank. Rama Raya, 
made himself prominent, and married 
■^Tirumalamha, daughter of Krishna Deva 
Raya, the Ruler of Vijayanagar, and from 
that time onwards he was referred to as 
Aliya, which word in Kanarese meant son- 
in-law. Krishna Deva Raya died in 1529 
and was succeeded by his half brother 
Achyuta Raya who in turn was succeeded 
by a minor son Venkata I, Salakama 
Timma, the treasurer of Achyuta Deva 
'.Raya, became the regent and putting the 
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lawful king to the sword became the- 
emperor himself. Rama Raya now stepped* 
in and taking the cause of Sadasiva Raya 
and supported by the Dowager queens of 
Krishnadeva Raya installed Sadasiva on 
the throne of Vijayanagar and himself 
became the Regent. It was as regent, he- 
played his part in the history of Vijaya- 
nagar, though at a later time, be is said' 
to have assumed all the royal insignia and 
still later he seems to have had himself 
installed on the throne with all the royal' 
ceremonies. Sadasiva Raya was only 

emperor in name and he was virtually 
in prison all his life. He was allowed to- 
be seen by the people once a year, when 
be gave darshan in full regal splendour to- 
the assembled near the palace. 

Rama Raya, an astute diplomat, folly 
recognised the truth of the Roman maxim 
" Divide et Impera ” and followed it most 
successfully in all his dealings with his 
neighbouring Sultans. These were the- 
Sultans of Ahmednagar, Bijapur, Golkonda, 
Berar and Bidar. It must be remembered 
that, on several occasions, the Sultans 
united with one another with the idea of 
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cnrbjng the power of Vijayanagar under 
Enma Eayn, but in all their undertalclnga 
“they failed becauee of the Machiavellian 
policy pursued by Eama Eaya. 

At one time when Ahraednagar and 
Bijapur had allied themselves, Eama Eaya 
to bring about a rift between the tv/o 
successfully marched in three divisionfi 
against Ahmednagar and having captured 
the Sultan, Burhan Nizam Shah, compelled 
him to repudiate the alliance with Bijapur. 

On another occasion, Eama Eaya promifting 
his aid induced Ahmednagar to join 
Golkonda and march against the Bijapuri 
fortress of Gnibarga, and subseouc-ntly con- 
cluding a P 52 .C 2 with Bijapur, withdrew htc 
support to the allies with the conceooer.ce 
the Sultan of Ahmednagar was woe- 
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Shah of Ahmednagar met Ibrahim Kath 
Shah in the neighbourhood of Ealyan and 
celebrated the marriage between Hussain 
Nizam Shah’s daughter Bibi Jamalli with 
Ibrahiru Kutb Shah and thereafter 
attacked Kals'an, Eama Raya, sought by 
Adil Shah of Bijapur, sent an army under 
his brother Venkatadri against Golkonda 
territory and successfully decoyed Ibrahim 
Kuth Shah from the fort of Ealyan and 
then forced Hussain Nizam Shah to come 
to terms. It was stipulated by Rama Raya, 
that the Nizam was to receive pan from 
his hands as a token of superiority of the 
donor. It is this humiliation of Nizam 
that was responsible for the dislike evinced 
by the Saltans for Rama Raya. 

The arrogance of Rama Raya, was 
mainly responsible for the formation of 
the ” League of the Faithful ” which 
eventually destroyed the great southern 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar and its 
capital city Bijanagar, now commonly 
referred to as the ruins of Hampi in 
the Bellary district. 

The Muhammadan Sultans disliked Rama- 
Raya, not only for his frequent 



"Hi; nATi’M: or tamkuta ion 

i— rfcrcnro i» tlif* antcrnnl nfinir*? of the 
-“b*inar.ini!nn Stnton hut jilso for tho 
'‘^'cinco cu<:jilayo<l by llanm Itayn 
hi <5 MnhnnimnOan jillics in the 
nsjninrt AhmeOnne-'^r. 
uloa of jui nllicd nttaok on 
^i-OAnnear orif'innted from the SnKan 
Bijajr.jr. who thoii£,’li very much beholden 
1)!'; Vijaynnnenr ally, yet Imd n dislike 
'he porpon of Rama Raya and his 
Sffocanoe. Primarily the idea to form an 
^’nince was chiefly for curbinR the 
is'oloncc of Rama Rnj*a for the disrespect 
?iown by liim to tho Muharnmadan Snitans 
aad not ns an expediency to check the 
rower of Vijaynnnpnr or to keep the 
balance of power between tho Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. Prompted by Kishawar 
Kbearty and Aboo Turab Shira^.y, Adil 
Shah mooted the idea of n “ League of 
tho Faithful ” with the Golkonda Sultan, 
who readily fell in with the idea and 
even agreed to bring about a reconciliation 
between Ali Adil Shah and Hussain Nizam 
Shah. The Golkonda Sultan sent Mustafa 
Khan to the court of Hussain Nizam 
Shah to attempt at bringing about a 
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reconeiliafcion. Mnsfcafa Khan reminded 
the Nizam "that daring the time of the 
Bhamini princes, the whole strength of 
the Mussalman powers was united under 
one King which maintained the balance 
against the force of the Eaya of 
Bisanagar; that now, though the 
Mussalman power was divided, yet the 
policy required that all the princes of the 
Faithful should unite in restraining the 
increasing power of their common enemy. 
He observed that the common authority 
of Raya of Bisanagar, who had reduced 
all the Rayas of Carnatic to his yoke, 
required to he checked ; and that, if his 
influence should be removed from the 
countries of Islam, in order that the 
people of their several dominions, who 
should be considered as being committed 
by the Almighty to their care, might 
repose in safety from the oppressions of 
unbelievers, and their mosques and holy 
places, no longer be subject to the 
pollution from infidels (Perishta — III, 
p. 123 - 24 ). Nizam Shah then agreed to 
be reconciled to Ali Adil Shah and offered 
his daughter, Chand Bi Bi, in marriage 
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to AH Adi] Shah, and with her the fort 
■of Sholapur as dowr5'. In return AH Adil 
:Shah agreed to give his sister, Fateh Bi 
Bi Hidya Sultana, to Nixam Shah’s eldest 
•son, Prince Shahazada Murtuza, 

The marriages were celebrated with great 
pomp and the festivities marked the begin- 
ning of the League for tbo destruction of 
■Bama Raya. The three Sultans formed 
the League and subsequently AH Barid 
Sbab ppems to have joined the League, 
while the Sultan of Berar kept himself 
aloof. 

In the meanwhile, " AH Adil Shah, 
preparatory to the war and to afford 
himself a pretence for breaking with his 
ally, despatched an ambassador to Rama 
'Raya, demanding restitution of some 
districts that had been wrested from him 
As was expected, Rama Raya insulted the 
ambassador and expelled him from his 
court. This gave the Bijapur Sultan a 
handle and he immediately called upon 
the other Sultans to help him to crush 
the common enemy of the Islamic Faith. 

All the Sultans with their armies, met 
dn the ' plains of Bijapur and marching 
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sonfch wards encamped afc Talikota, where- 
the armies rested for nearly ten days 
and spent the time in merriment and 
festivities, entertained by the Bijapur 
Sultan. “ The Portuguese authors record 
that the allied army contained 50,000 
horse and 3,000 foot (Heras.) Some 
Mahratta detachments too joined the 
allied armies. 

Rama Raya heard of the alliance and 
its objects and lost no time in making , 
preparations to oppose the united forces. 
It is recorded that he had the City walls 
strengthened against any siege. According 
to Ferishta, the Hindu army consisted of 

70.000 horse, 90,000 infantry, while the 
anonymous chronicler of Golkonda states 
the Hindu army to have cosisted of 

100.000 horse and 800,000 foot. The 
Vijaynnagar army was composed of men 
from various provinces. Muhammadan 
chiefs too abounded in the Vij.ayanagar 
arms*. A portion of the Vijas'anagar army 
was under the command of two Muham- 
madan captains, who later became ‘ famous ' 
in history as having contributed to the 
downfall of Rama Raya and Hindu 
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Yijayanngar, by their treacherous action 
in the battle of Talikota. 

The Muhammadan armies having passed 
the town of Talikota, which wrongly gave 
tho name to the battle, laid waste the 
Vijaj’onagar territor 3 ' to tho north of 
the Krishna river. Rama Raj’a sent his 
brother, Tirumal Raya, called Yeltumrata 
by Ferishta, with 20,000 cavalry and 600 
elephants and 10.000 foot to occupy and 
defend the right hank of the Krishna 
and . tho passages and to prevent tho 
crossing of the river by the allied army. 
He next sent his brother, Venkatadri, 
w'ith another contingent to reinforce 
Tirnmala and bis army. 

Meanwhile, the Muhammadans sent scouts 
to locate the movements of the Hindu army. 

“ The allies had perhaps halted too long. 
At an 3 ' rate, their scouts returned to 
their sovereigns, with the news that 
all the passages were defended and that 
their only course was to force the ford 
immediately in their front. This was 
in possession of the Hindus who had 
fortified the bank on the south side and - 
had thrown up earth works and had 
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■stationed a number of cannons to dispute 
the crossing (Sewell.) 

“ On obtaining this information, the 
• allies held a council of war, when it was 
•determined that they should march to 
-another part of the rirer as if with the 
•intention of crossing it; in hopes that 
the enemy might be induced to quit his 
•position and follow, thus enabling the 
'Muhammadans to return suddenly and 
throw part of the army across at 
the desired ford without interruption. 
Agreeably to this plan, the army of Islam 
marched on the nest morning and continued 
to move for three days successively; which 
completely deceived the enemy, who quitted 
all his posts and manoeuvred along the 
opposite side of the river. The allies on 
the third night suddenly struck their camp 
and moved with such rapidity, that during 
the nest daj’ they gained the ford, which 
the enemy had deserted, and crossed the 
river without any opposition (Ferishta). 
•The place and the ford where the 

Mussalmans crossed the river was Ingalgi 
on the left bank of the river Krishna, 
This crossing of the river, enabled the 
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allied army to move sontbvfardB to attack- 
the main army of Vijayanagar under Bama 
Raya, which was then marching leisnroly 
to give aid to* Tirumala and Yenkatadri,. 
if necessary. 

Heras in hia book on the AravidO 
Dynasty cites the following account of a. 
description of Rama Raya’s touching fare- 
well to his queens before leaving the City. 
Rama Raya “then went to his own harem,, 
spent sometime with Sathyabama Bai, the 
chief queen, and presented many rich jewels- 
to her. Then he went to another of his- 
wives, whose name was Deva Ghintamoni* 
Trivegah Her company gave him great 
pleasure and he made presents to her. 
Then he came to the drawing room of his - 
third wife, Mana Mohini Nijaswarupi. She - 

tried to please him in many ways 

Then he visited the chamber of his 
mother, Ghandrasala. She waved many 
jevrels round hie head that evils may be 
warded off. He then explained to ber- 
ths state of affairs, how four kings had ' 
made common cause in attacking him and 
how the temples, alms-distributing houses, 
and the existence of Brahmins were- 
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■'threatened. He therefore intimated to her the 
■plan of repulsing and punishing the enemy. 
He then fell at her feet and asked for 
her leave, She did not ‘ like the idea 
and said, " We have not hurt the 

Muhammadans, hut even then they are 
all coming united. It would be better to 
negotiate with them”. He, not approving 
of her advice, went away, whereupon she 
-consented to please him. Afterwards he 
took rest during the night in his cham- 
'hers". (Heras — footnotes — p. 201.) He left 
the City next day to reinforce his brothers, 
if necessary. 

Eama Eaya had expected his brothers 
to cope with the allied array without his 
aid and hence it was, that he moved out 
of the City, which he had strengthened 
some time back. So when he heard of the 
passage of the allied army " Eama Eaya, 
though surprised, was not alarmed and took 
all possible means for defence". His brothers, 
though outwitted by the allied armies, 
hastened back and successfully efCectod a 
junction with Eama na 3 'a and his enemy. 

Eama Eaya then “ despatched to the van- 
guards a body of Enchbidns (of the 
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R'lcbYodu Tinco) under a cnptain of fbeir 
ov\-n to reconnoitre tbe surroundings. 
According to Mabratta accounts, tboro was 
a fierce exebange of arrows from both sides 
and both parties suiTored heavily, !but 
the Muhammadan vanguard was forced to 
retreat. Rama Raya was having dinner, 
when nows suddenly came that the 
enemy was approaching and was almost 
■within sight ; and that between tbe 
vanguards of both armies an engage- 
ment bad taken place. The Hindu chief, 
" though somewhat astonished at their 
.(allies’) activity”, remarks Ferishta, "was 
by no means dismayed”, but mounting a 
horse with juvenile agility, he put his 
troops in battle array. He entrusted his 
right wing to his brother, Tirumala, and 
his left wing to his younger brother, 
' Venkatadri, while he himself commanded 
the centre. Two thousand elephants trained 
and armed, and one thousand pieces of 
ordnance were placed at different intervals 

• of his lines.” 

“ The allies likewise drew up their army 
'in order of battle. Ali Adil Shah took 

• over the command • of the right wing 
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to oppose Venkatadri ; the left was en-- 
trnsted to Ibrahim Qatb Shah and Aik 
Barid Shah, in front of Tirumala’s wing,, 
while the centre was led hy Hussain 
Nizam Shah. Each of these three divisions- 
erected twelve standards in honour of the 
12 Imams, before proceeding to the attack. 
Iklas Khan, an officer of Ahmednagar, was 
posted with a force of mounted Khorasani' 
archers in advance of the centre. The 
gun carriages fastened together by strong 
chains and ropes were drawn up in front 
of the line of Hussain Nizam Shah ;; 
there were altogether sis hundred pieces- 
of ordnance of different calibre, placed in 
three lines of two hundred each. In the- 
first line were the heavy guns, the smaller- 
were in the second, while the third- 
line consisted of swivels ; the whole was- 
commanded hy Chalabi Rumi Khan, a 
distinguished officer of Asia Minor, who- 
had served in Europe. The elephants- 
were placed at intervals in the main line 
of the battle, their tusks being armed 
with sharp sword-blades”. (Forishta — III.)' 

" It was noon when the two armies 
advanced and joined battle. The left 
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wiriR of the Hindu army under tlio 
command of Venkatadri \\n^ the flrat to 
attack its opponent, the Sultan of Bijapur. 
Tenkatadri had always boon a bolpmnto to 
his brother Rama 'Raya on the battle-field, 
" verily as rjakshmana was to the Epic 
Hero, Rama" ns tho prant of Venkata III 
says. This proat general was tho first 
to attack the Mussalman force. " The 
infidels”, Forisbta remarks, "begin tho 
attack^ with vast flight of rockets and 
rapid discharges of artillery. " Vonkatadri’ 
had under his command two hundred 
thousand infantry, twenty-five thousand’ 
cavalry and five hundred elephants, and' 
with this force, be fought valiantly 
inflicting great loss on his onomies". (The- 
Aravidu dynasty by Herns) — p. 205-06. 

Tiromnln was on the right wing opposing 
the combined armies of Golkonda and' 
Bidar. Tirumala with his son’s help success- 
fully beat back Ibrahim Shah, but was- 
seriously injured in the conflict and was- 
forced to retire from the field. When, 
this news of injury to Tirumala reached- 
the ears of Rama Raya, he calling his 
Rachavedu followers, fell upon the Muslims. 

S 
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^nd broke their order. Eouting both the 
right and left wings of the allied army, 
Eama Eaya attacked the Muslim Centre 
-commanded by the Sultan of Ahmednagar. 
The attack was so unexpected that the 
-Sultan had to retreat nearly half a 
•league sustaining a loss of nearly 2,000 
•men. The fight was not over, Eama Eaya 
was again charged by Adil Shah’s troops and 
the Sultan of Ahmednagar, rallying his 
■forces, reinforced the Bijapur ^attack. 
•Great was the havoc caused by the Nizam 
Shah’s artillery under Iklas Khan and 
Eumi Khan on the Hindu army. 

“At this phase of the fight Hussain 
Nizam Shah ordered the camp followers 
to set up his pavilion in the front of the 
enemy. The pavilion was the King’s 
-great tent of State, and it was the 
custom of the Sultans of the Deccan 
■whenever they ordered this pavilion to be 
set up in the field of battle, to stand 
their ground without quitting their saddle, 
until the victory was declared for them." 
(Burhani Masir.) Kama Eaya had a 
throne similarly set up and seating himself 
thereon, caused presents to bo distributed 
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among his army followers. This act of 
generosity on the part of Eama Raya 
inspired the Hindu army to make a 
sudden attack on the Muslim right and 
left wing and rout them. Ferishta remarks 
that the allies were thrown into temporary 
disorder and Ibrahim Kutb Shah and 
Adil Shah were despairing of success. 
The author of Burhani Masir writes, “ the 
defeat of the Muslims appeared inevitable ”, 
and is corroborated by Fariay Sousa, who 
writes that ” Rama Raya almost defeated 
his enemies ”. “ The Muslims slain were 

piled in heaps over heaps and autumn 
seemed to ,have come over the Muslim 
army. The infidels showed their superiority 
and valour (Basatin-us-Salatin cited in 
the Aravidu Dynastj'.) 

The Centre of the Muslim army under 
Sultan Nizam Shah, however, stood its 
ground and caused havoc to the Hindu army 
by its deadly artillery attack. This effective- 
artillery attack caused great confusion in 
the Hindu army. Kishar Lary Khan, a 
Bijapuri officer holding command in the 
Muslim Centre, seizing the opportunity attac- 
ked and drove the Hindu Centre backwards^ 
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“ And then afe the height of all 
■confusion there was a movement in the 
Hindu army that decided the fate of the 
•day. The Muhammadan generals who served 
under Eama Raya taking advantage of 
the confusion caused by the last charge 
■of Kishawar Khan Lary, turned their 
■backs- on their lord and went over with 
their troops to the cause of Islam. Their 
•treason recorded neither by Ferisbta nor 
■by Ali-ibn-Aziz, explains quite satisfactorily 
the sudden change of fortune at the end 
of the battle. We are made aware of it 
•hy C. Fredrick, who heard of the account 
of the whole action, one year later, when 
he passed through Vijayanagar ”, (Heras.) 

“ These four Kings ” says he, " were not 
able to overcome this City and the King 
of Bezeneger, but by treason. This King 
of Bezeneger was a gentile and had 
amongst all others of his captains, two 
of which were notable and they were 
Moores (Muhammadans) and these two 
captains had either of them in charge 
three score and ten or four score thousand 
•men. These captains being of one religion 
with the four kings, which were Moores 
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'(Muhammadans) wrought means with them 
to destroy and betray their own Icing 
into their hands. The King of Bozenogcr 
•esteemed not the force of the four Icings, 
•his enemies, but went out of his City 
to wage battle with them in the fields ; 
• and when the armies were joined, the 
battle lasted but a while, not the space 
-of fonr hours; hecanso the two traitorous 
captains in the chiefest of the fights, 
with their company turned their faces 
against their king and made disorder in 
his armies, that as astonished, they set 
themselves to flight (Parches X 
p. 92-8). Anquetil Da Perron likewise 
records " the .king abandoned during 
'the battle by two Muhammadan chiefs 
perished". (Heras — p. 212.) Heras sug- 
gests that one of the Muhammadan chiefs 
who had deserted might be Amin- 
nl-Mulk, whom Kama Raya used to call 
‘his brother’ as per the account .of the 
anonymous chronicler quoted .by Ferishta. 
The Hindu army dismayed at the sudden 
desertion of the Muhammadan captains took 
to flight and Rama Raya being injured 
• caused' himself to be taken in a litter 
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to bis tent. But before be was taken to- 
tbe tent be was taken prisoner and conducted 
before Hussain Nizam Sbab. Cauto says 
that Hussain Nizam Sbab beheaded Eama 
Eaya with bis own bands. Thus was 
victoiy gained by tbe Muhammadans. 
Thus ended tbe great Hindu leader. 

“ This was not a defeat merely but a 
cataclysm ”, writes Sewell. “ The battle of 
Eakshas-Tagdi is the milestone that 
separates tbe era of the Hindu splendour 
in tbe south of India from the age of 
Muhammadan expansion. Impartial history 
acknowledges its influence centuries after, 
since it paved tbe way for the Maratha 
cavalry of Sivaji and his successors, 
fostered tbe ambitious ideal of Aurungazeb- 
and bis nabobs and attracted the ambitions 
of Haider Ali to overthrow the ancient 
Hindu Dynasty of Mysore. The glorious 
empire of Vijas’anagar, faithful trustee of 
tbe Hoysalas for two centuries and a 
half, was now seriously menaced by its 
secular opponents, the Muslim powers of 
Central India”. 

” Vijaj'anagara never wholly recovered 
from that tremendous blow ; tbO' 
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■foundations of this marvellous einpiro which 
was the wonder of both the merchants 
■and travellers, were deeply shaken and 
its star never rose npain to the zenith 
■of its sky (Heras — p. 217-19.) 

It must however he remembered that 
the Hindu prowess that succeeded in 
almost annihilating the Muhammadan right 
and loft wing is unquestionable. According 
to the writer of Burhani-Masir, " the defeat 
of the Mussalmans appeared inevitable.” 
Fariya Sousa quoted by Heras says, Ramn 
Raya almost defeated his enemies”. 
■Ceasaro Fredrick says, "The King of 
Bezeneger esteemed not the force of the 
’four kings, his enemies, but went out of 
the City to wage battle with them in 
the field ; and when the armies were 
.joined the battle lasted but a w’bile, not 
the space of four hours, because, the two 

traitorous captains in the cbiefest of the 

* 

fights turned their faces against their 
king”. (Purchas — s — p. 98.) It was only 
•after the desertion of the two treacherous 
Muhammadan captains that Rama Raya 
attempted ” to make an escape on foot ” 
.most likely to gain shelter and review 
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tbe situation. As ill-luck would have it,, 
even before he bad time to take stock 
of the changed situation of his army 
consequent upon the Muhammadan desertion,, 
he was capturfed and taken before “ Hussain 
Nizam Shah,, who beheaded the venerable- 
prisoner with his own hands 

Secondly, it has been presumed by many 
writers that the battle of Talikota resulted) 
in the break up of the empire into petty 
principalities with no one central authority 
controlling them. This is not borne out by 
facts. Epigraphical records clearly show 
that the empire was left intact and with- 
out any break up whatsoever in its power. 
The fact that Tirumala immediately after the- 
departure of the Saltans from Vijayanagar- 

turned up to repopulate the city, clearly 
shows that all was not lost and that there 
was real unity in the country and the 
power of the emperor still supreme. The 
anonymous author of the life of St. Xavier 
quoted by Heras says, " Nevertheless the • 
king of this country was not so much 
knocked down for he is still very rich and 
powerful ! and he possesses a large State, 
quite a good number of elephants and great 
cavalry and infantry.” 
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